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PEEFACE 

In patting forth this small volume the author 
desires specifically to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Everybody's Magdzine for permission to reprint 
"The Strat^isfcs^ "Sons of the Soil", "Vulp, of the 
Carolina Beds", and "The Becalling of Gteorge"; 
while almost all the sketches in "Visits to a Fisher- 
man" appeared orginally in Outing. Of the two 
remaining stories credit for "One of the Gray- 
jackets" is due to McClure's Magazine^ and "Almost 
Home" is from the pages of the Delineator. 

Indeed, in the light of his experience, this acknowl- 
edgment seems bald and bare enough to the author, 
who heartily wishes that he were able adequately to 
thank Mr. S. S. McClure, of McClure^Sy Mr. James 
Ollara Cosgrave, of Everybody's^ and Mr. Charles 
Dwyer, until lately editor of TJie Delineator^ for 
their kind encouragement and unfailing sympathy 
through several years of literary endeavor. 

So, with this attempt to express obligation, the 
stories go to press, albeit there are those who com- 
plain with a certain Biblical sage that "of making 
many books there is no end." 

But why should there be an end? What if 
numberless writings do perish yearly and leave no 
trace behind? Did the rose of yesterday give no 
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pleasure although it has passed away, or shall we 
blame the tree of knowledge that some of its blos- 
soms fall without revealing fruit? 

It is to you, fine, leisurely reader, that the author 
appeals his case. Would that you could see — ^as he 
has seen — ^the glint of the waters of Brightman's, 
the tangles of the overgrown "Blackberry Place," 
and the wavering shadows of the willow trees that 
overhang the fords of the creek; would that you, on 
some autumn morning when the frost crystals were 
thick on the grass and the gray dawn was breaking 
fair above the eastern ridges, had ridden forth to 
the snarl of horn-music, had watched the packs beat 
up the coverts, and had felt your heart leap to the 
babble of the hounds, when some "old red" was up 
and away. Would, also, that on some gentle summer 
day energy had been vouchsafed to you to dig "bait" 
early in the morning and the wit had been given you 
to lie idle the rest of the day — ^idle in the shade at 
the river-brink, there to watch the minnows toy with 
your tackle, to gaze at the fat kine in the grassy bot- 
toms, and to listen to the cooing of the doves as they 
called to each other in the pines. And would that a 
Southern night had been yours and the company of 
a Southern woman — ^would that on some retired 
porch, while the cape jasmine filled the calm, still 
air with fragrance and a mocking-bird sang his love 
song to the night and the rising moon, it had been 
yours to sit beside her and to speak to her softly 
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there ! Truly, we of Carolina have our troubles as 
others do, but God has been good to us. 

Because of all this, at the feet of his mother State 
the author places his humble offering. Crude and 
unworthy it may be, but it is all that he has. 

E. C. McCants. 

Anderson, S. C, June 17, 1908. 
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ONE OF THE GRAYJACKETS 



ONE OF THE GEAYJACKETS 

I 

It was in 'sixty-five, near Appomattox Courthouse, 
that Brethitt lost track of his command; it was in 
'ninety-eight, on the crest of San Juan Hill, that he 
found it again. Between these dates he acquired the 
title that is graven on his small white tombstone — 
for Brethitt is in a national cemetery now. 

As may be seen from the above, the story of 
Brethitt begins away back behind the Civil War. 
Previous to that war Brethitt's father was a plain 
farmer in the Carolina hiUs, and Brethitt himself 
was but a boy. Under normal conditions there is no 
doubt that Brethitt would have grown up obscurely, 
would have married, would have spent the greater 
part of his life at the ploughtail, and finally would 
have grown old peacefully in the company of his 
children and his grandchildren. 

But, as events fell out, a great stir arose about the 
time of Brethitt's sixteenth year. For years the poli- 
ticians had been predicting and grumbling and 
scheming, for years the slavery question had moved 
the nation to wrath and vaporing and recrimination, 
but all this had seemed of little moment to the 
Brethitts, father and son. So, the mother of the lad 
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being long since dead, the two tilled their little f aim, 
gave attention to the direction of the wind and the 
times of the rain, and held a large faith in God ar^d 
their fellow-men. 

Suddenly, however, all this changed. First there 
were whisperings, then mutterings, then the hoarse 
diapason of a people aroused. Contrary to his usual 
quiet customs, the elder Brethitt went about the 
house singing the fierce old war-songs that some 
other Brethitt had brought home from Mexico, while 
out at the neighborhood church there were speech- 
makings first, and afterward arming and drilling 
and mustering. And presently the term "one's coun- 
try," once but a vague and impersonal idea, came to 
mean to the boy all that was good, all that one might 
live for, all that one might love. 

Then the elder Brethitt went away to First Man- 
assas and to death. It is quite likely that Brethitt 
passed by his father's body on his own way to the 
front, for when the news of the battle reached the 
little hill-farm, Brethitt did not delay. "Dixie," the 
bands were playing, — ^"We'U live and die for Dixie," 
— and consumed with the fervor of his patriotism, 
Brethitt hummed the stirring air and meant every 
word he muttered. 

It was in this spirit that the lad took his place 
among the fighting men. After that the history of 
Lee's army was Brethitt's history. His the enthu- 
siasm of the boy, his the ardor of the fanatic. To 
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him there was no sound so good as that of the rat- 
tling guns, and the battle-flag of his regiment seemed 
dose akin to Deity. Under that scrap of silk he 
fought at Fredericksburg and at Chancellorsville, 
led by it he forded the clear Potomac and marched 
through the green lanes of Maryland, bearing it he 
climbed the long slope of Grettysburg, and with it he 
was there thrust down again. 

Afterward there came gloomier days, could Breth- 
itt have realized as much. The Wilderness, Cold 
Harbor, and Petersburg — and Grant's grim lines 
were tightening. 

But Brethitt's soul was in the game. Rapier 
thrust against hammer stroke it was, and dazzled by 
the play of the lighter weapon the boy forgot the 
blows which the other dealt. So many times had the 
odds been against them, and so many times had the 
good gray leader led the way and the ragged bat- 
talions countered on their enemy, that other result 
seemed impossible. In the last days others may have 
despaired, but not so Brethitt. Even as they were 
forced to evacuate their long-held lines, he uncased 
his flag and bore it jauntily. Hunger ? — ^They would 
eat tomorrow. Weariness? — No matter. 

But the end had come, and presently Sheridan 
barred the way. For the last time the thinned-out 
columns thrust forward their skirmishers, for the 
last time Brethitt "advanced the colors," and the 
spent ranks greeted them — ^giving in one long yell 
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the morituri salutaim^ of the Anny of Northern 
Virginia. 

There were shots — ^a charge — then, the cavalry 
swept aside, the solid lines of the blue-dad infantry 
stood sullenly revealed. There was no giving back — 
Forward the forlorn hope! 

Again the yell, then the flash of musketry, the 
scream of a shell, and Brethitt and his flag went 
down. In his dimming consciousness he saw the 
gray lines reel, saw the quick advance of the blue, 
and reaching a desperate hand, he tore the silk from 
its staff and thrust it into his bosom. 

When he woke again he was in a cabin, and there 
were women ministering to him. Something was 
the matter with his head — ^a splinter of shell had 
struck him there — ^and he had been brought here 
weeks ago and left to die. Lee had surrendered, they 
told him, the Confederacy was dead, the army 
broken and gone. Unable to comprehend, he turned 
his face to the wall and tried to puzzle it out. 

But one day he asked them to bring his clothing 
to him and his flag. With an odd gleam in his eyes 
he spread the latter on the bed beside him, fingering 
the shot holes and spelling out the names that were 
written beside them. Seven Pines, Antietam, Mal- 
vern — ^with a quick motion of the hand he broke off. 

"When you bury me," he said, "wrap my body in 
that!" 

Still he did not die, but as his wound healed his 
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intellect clouded. It was useless after this to explain 
to him. Lee surrender? Never. — Somewhere yon- 
der to the South the bugles were blowing, somewhere 
the camp-fires were alight, somewhere his comrades 
of the regiment were waiting for him to come. 

Go? — Of course he must go. What would the 
Colonel think if Brethitt failed to appear? — ^Brethitt 
of the color-guard, made sergeant for valor on the 
field! 

The people who had nursed him were a kindly 
folk, and they would have kept him if they could, 
but one night he slipped away from them. Days 
afterward they had news of him from the ferry at 
the crossing of the Dan — ^news of a strange-looking 
ragamuffin who carried a wrapped-up flag, and who 
inquired over and over again for the camps of the 
Carolina troops. 

So Brethitt went southward seeking his lost com- 
mand; his delusion, his old gray jacket, and his 
scarcely healed wound winning for him sympathy 
and shelter and food. Finally he fell in with troops, 
— ^Federal troops who held the conquered land, — ^but 
his sense of discrimination had been lost, and these 
seemed to him comrades. 

"Go home," they told him, but he would only 
stare. 

"Do you know," he would ask, with pitiful insist- 
ence, "where I can find the headquarters of Bon- 
ham's South Carolina Brigade?" 
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Sometimes his hearers jeered him, sometimes they 
hmnored him, but one day an officer, noting his con- 
dition, felt a sort of pity for him. 

"This is headquarters," he answered to Brethitt's 
questioning. "The General is absent at pres^it, but 
he has left a furlough for you. Take it, my man, 
and go home and rest awhile." 

Brethitt opened his coat, unrolled his treasure, and 
saluted. "The colors, sir, of the Second," he said. 

The officer stared, then turned away, speaking 
gruffly and blowing his nose. "Take 'em with you," 
he commanded. "Take 'em home with you and keep 
'em there!" 



II 



The long years dragged by at the old Brethitt 
homestead, and there were large happenings in the 
world outside, but the lapse of time meant nothing 
to Brethitt. Like the gods he had become, in whose 
eyes the years and the days are alike imnoticeable. 

With infinite patience his neighbors cared for him, 
soothing his frequent restlessness, ministering to his 
needs, and assuring him that his furlough had by no 
means expired as yet. Now and then, it is true, he 
wandered away in an effort to reach his command, 
but always some friend overtook him with fresh 
instructions from the Greneral to stay quietly at 
home and to keep the colors safe. 
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So, with much waiting, Brethitt's hair grew gray, 
and little children, bom since his furlough began, 
came to be men and women, but Brethitt knew no 
dbange. Yesterday he had come home wounded, 
tomorrow he would rejoin the regiment — ^would hear 
again the rattle of the musketry and the roar of the 
unlimbered guns. Thus the 'seventies passed, the 
'eighties, and a portion of the 'nineties, and the war 
with Spain began. 

So quiet was Brethitt, so harmless, so methodical 
in his aging existence, that people had ceased to 
consider him. Was it the excitement of the popu- 
lace, the vague talk of battles to be fought, the sound 
of the drum and the fife in the land that stirred him 
from his apathy? At any event, one day he was 
missing, and the usual search for him failed to 
reveal his whereabouts. For a little time there was 
a languid anxiety among his neighbors, a daily par- 
agraph in the newspapers, and a published reward 
for his safe return; but when none of these things 
availed, the matter was dropped. 

Of what value, anyway, was crazy old Brethitt, 
asked the younger folk; while the few of his com- 
rades who were left alive shook their heads sadly 
and remarked, "Brethitt is gone — ^poor old Brethitt I 
He was a good man in his time." 

But Brethitt was not yet gone in the sense that 
they meant The campaign was about to begin — did 
not men say so everywhere? — ^and the regiments 
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were moying South. South — that was correct; 
others at the ferry over the Dan had told him the 
same. 

A queer spectacle he made as he trudged over the 
long red roads with his worn-out blankets slung 
slantwise, his canteen adjusted, and his battered 
haversack resting against his hip. It had been just 
at nightfall that he set out, and the next day's sun 
found him far away. Weary he was indeed, but 
cheerful. About him he saw a rich and varied coun- 
tryside — ^white houses, tilled fields, and well-built 
stables and bams. 

So little like the war-harried face of Virginia was 
the prospect, that he thought of Pennsylvania and 
of his all too short campaigning there. With the 
memory there rose to his lips a parody of the camps, 
like a note from some broken pipe his cracked voice 
floated across the silent fields. 

"Old Bob Lee's heel is on thy shore, 
Pennsylvane, my Pennsylvane, 
His hand is at thy stable door, 
Pennsylvane, my Pennsylvane. 
You won't see your old horse no more. 
We'll ride him till his back is sore. 
An' then come back an' git some more, 
Pennsylvane, my Pennsylvane!" 

By noon he had reached a little station on the 
railway, and he sat down there to rest and to eat. 

10 
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The station agent, seeing him, laughed at the pic- 
turesque tramp, and a group of loungers drew near 
to question him ; but Brethitt, pushing back his gray 
hair, eyed these plump civilians with a soldier's dis- 
favor. 

"Strong, hearty men — ever' one of you," he com- 
mented. "Y'oughter be in the army. By God, old 
Bonham 'ud take that sof ' fat off'n you !" 

The shriek of an engine a mile up the road with- 
drew his audience with a rush, and presently a long 
train drew up at the water-tank — a train from 
whose windows there protruded khaki-clad shoulders 
and the bared heads of fighting men. 

Brethitt sprang to his feet and ran alongside the 
carriages. "What command?" he asked in breath- 
less haste. 

His appearance produced a burst of laughter. 
"Methuselah!" cried one of the yoimger men joy- 
ously; "Methuselah bound for the warsl" 

The jeering roused Brethitt's wrath, and he swore 
unctuously and fluently. "You damned recruitiesl" 
he stormed, "did any one of you ever bust a cap?" 

A man with a stripe on his arm interfered. "We're 
the Nth Regulars," he vouchsafed, "bound for 
Florida." 

Brethitt ran a keen eye over his friend's equip- 
ments. "They take care of you regulars," he admit- 
ted; "I'm a volunteer myself." 

11 
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The sergeant smiled. "War-fever must be pretty 
high in your nei^borhood, Dad,'' he hazarded. 

Brethitt slapped his thigh. "I sh'd say I" he 
replied with enthusiasm. "Why, son, the boy-babies, 
they sing 'Dixie' a|ore ever they begin to squall I" 

A laugh greeted his sally, and others pressed for- 
ward to look at him. "Anyhow, the old fellow's 
game," cried some one. 

Encouraged, Brethitt sank his voice to a whisper. 
"Say, fren's," he confided, "I want to catch up with 
my regiment, an' I ain't got transportation. Is there 
any chance f'r a fellow to slip along wi' you?" 

The men were bubbling with spirits. "Le's take 
him," they cried; "le's take him f'r a mascot — Sa-ay, 
Jimmy, you sentry at the door ! Look t'other way 
while the mascot's a-gittin' aboard." 

They hustled him in, the engine shrieked again, 
and the train pulled slowly away from the siding 
and the staring crowd. 



in 



The last of the Gray]acket&— that is what they 
called him in the camp imder the Santiago hills. 
For the Nth Eegulars knew him better now — ^begin- 
ning with him in a spirit of boisterous fun, they had 
come in time to realize his point of view and tacitly 
to assent to it. "Poor old fellow 1" they had said 
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among themselyes, and gradually there had grown 
up among the men in the ranks a sort of attachment 
for him. So they clothed him willingly in cast-off 
khaki and shared their rations with him. 

And for the time Brethitt was happy. Once more 
he was set in his chosen environment — again the 
long, dusty columns were marching, again the camp- 
fires shone between the trunks of the trees, again the 
dear-toned bugles called tattoo and taps and reveille. 

Then one morning there was a sudden stir. For- 
ward, was the word. Out into the saw-palmetto and 
the tropical scrub the eager columns swung, and 
from somewhere far off to the right came the boom 
of a field-gun opening in the distance with shelL 

Satisfied that the supreme moment had come, the 
Nth would have left Brethitt behind. 

"Stay here, you old fool," cried the sergeant in his 
excitement. "Stay here — ^them's orders, d'ye hear?" 

Brethitt grumbled, but for a time he obeyed. 
Then through the camp of the Nth other regiments 
began to pass, the sweltering men shedding, as they 
went, blankets and knapsacks and every other super- 
fluous pound. To the front, too, the confusion and 
the din had increased. Instead of the single gun, 
there were fifty bellowing; from the narrow, cut-up 
roads came shouts and cries and curses, while in 
the central distance quick discharges of musketry 
crashed faintly and crackled. 

And Brethitt knew all those sounds — ^Brethitt, 
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who was left in the camp. With no dear thought in 
his clouded brain, obeying but the blind impulse 
which came to him, the man cast off his blouse, girt 
his old belt an inch the tighter, and with his one 
precious possession — a bundle — ^in his hand, set off 
at a run. 

A half mile passed, he began to meet wounded 
men and stragglers — ^a demoralized, gasping, hurry- 
ing crowd. To one of these he addressed himself. 

"Which way," he demanded, "which way yonder 
is Bonham's Brigade?" 

The straggler scarcely heard. "Straight ahead," 
he answered at utter random. "They're ketchin' 
hell up there!" 

Brethitt's heart gave a leap. They were straight 
ahead, — Bonham's old ragged Brigade, — ^and Breth- 
itt was coming with the colors of the Second. 

He ran on. Now a shell screamed above him, now 
the high-flying bullets shrieked and spun. And the 
good Saxon blood in Brethitt's veins rose to the 
challenge of the fight, and his soul began to sing a 
berserker song, and his eyes began to blaze. 

At the foot of a slope he found a rivulet. There 
was a dead man there, and with quick hands Brethitt 
despoiled him of rifle and cartridge-belt. Beyond 
there was a green slope, a thin line of creeping men, 
and at the crest the gray blur of the trenches that 
marked the position of the enemy. Brethitt crossed 
the stream. Straight ahead I Presently they would 
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charge, and the boys would look for him then. In 
his passage Brethitt unfolded his bundle and lashed 
his flag deftly to his rifle-barrel. 

Half-way up the slope the scattered groups of the 
Nth crouched tense and expectant like beasts prepar- 
ing for a spring. It was anybody's fight, — there was 
no real command anywhere, — ^but there was no idea 
of shrinking there. 

Then, while the men looked at each other and 
waited, a gaunt figure sprang past them, and they 
saw Brethitt, with his gray hair floating in the wind 
and his flag streaming out, moving upon the 
trenches alone. 

There was a babel of voices — ^it was no time for 
close discriminations. A lieutenant, red-faced with 
anger, leaped to the front shouting hoarsely : 

"Bring those colors backl" he yelled. "Bring 
those colors back to the line !" 

In answer Brethitt paused, and, facing about, he 
uplifted his voice. "You damned recruity!" he 
roared in scorn; "bring your line up to the colors P^ 

And the men heard and replied — ^not with words, 
but with cheers and with the upward rush. Twenty 
yards they gained — fifty — a hundred — ^then the 
trenches, with the enemy streaming in flight. 

They found Brethitt that night. He was just in 
front of the works, with his old flag crumpled up 
under him. But the old man's face wore a satisfied 
look, for he was with his command — at last. 

15 
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The summer sun hung low above the pleasant 
Shatterfield valley. Away to the west the crests of 
the wooded hills were softened by a purple haze, and 
down in the bends of the creek the limpid water lin- 
gered in clear pools beneath the willow trees, or else 
slid murmuring across the shallows. To the north, 
where the winding road divided the com land from 
the cotton, there were groves of stately red oak trees, 
and cabins, and roomy and comfortable "big houses.'' 
To the southward a bare and gullied slope sup- 
ported but meagerly a stunted growth of scrubby 
old-field pines. But over all, transfiguring the com- 
monplace landscape and crowning with an aureole 
of glory the shingled roofs at the "Holloway place," 
drifted the marvelous light of the golden afternoon 
and the fragrance of the ripening com. Already the 
shadows were lengthened, the day was almost gone, 
and the warm, still air was filled with reverie and 
with a vague regretfulness. 

Facing the pillared front of the Holloway house, 
across the dusty highway, stood another dwelling, in 
the midst of a well-kept garden. There was a gar- 
den at the Holloway place, but it was not well kept — 
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the roses ran riot in it and the honeysuckle clam- 
bered where it would. For all that, the Holloway 
house was a goodly one, and old John Holloway, 
who owned the place, knew this and was proud of 
it. Here a hundred years ago the first of the Hol- 
loways had builded his dwelling and had cleared his 
land for the plow, and after him others of the race 
had come tilling the good red soil and harvesting 
their crops. And now there remained only old John 
and James, his son — ^as like each other, the neigh- 
bors said, as are two peas from the same pod. Hand- 
some men they were, as was usual with the Hollo- 
ways; tall, straight men, clean-shaven and tawny- 
haired. 

Very different from the habitation of the Hollo- 
ways was the house across the road. It was, to be- 
gin, a newer house. The Holloway blood had been 
well known in the valley ere ever a Crosman came 
South, so that the later-set trees across the road 
could not yet equal in girth and amplitude the 
giants of the Holloways. The Crosman dwelling 
was smaller, too, and its surroundings were more 
compact: the bam was nearer to hand and there was 
no picturesque "quarter" of straggling, whitewashed 
cabins. Moreover, the Holloway house was inhab- 
ited by men, the Crosman house by women. 

For Crosman, the husband, was dead, and for 
years his black-eyed widow had cared for the 
"estate" and for her only daughter with ability and 
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energy. In addition, too, she had nursed her quarrel 
against the neighboring house and against the inhab- 
itants thereof — a well-defined feud it was, which 
between John Holloway and the widow expressed 
itself in the elaborate forms of a chill politeness, 
which the very negroes in the adjoining fields voiced 
in jeers at each other, and young James Holloway 
and pretty Marianne Crosman had too much good 
sense to heed or to express at all. 

Even to their neighbors in the valley the cause of 
the estrangement betwe^i the widow and old John 
was a matter of much dispute. Some averred that 
the trouble began when John's grandfather refused 
to support a certain Major Crosman for a seat in 
Congress; others said — ^and these others were mostly 
women — ^that the real trouble lay in a personal quar- 
rel — ^that once old John had loved Lauretta and that 
for a time they had been betrothed. Then they had 
disagreed suddenly, and Lauretta Cames had be- 
come Lauretta Crosman. 

To tell the truth, the women — as usual — ^were in 
the right. And in the days before Father Time had 
chalked his gray score upon old Jdm Holloway's 
temples, there had been love passages, and Lauretta 
had looked with favor upon John. 

Later, trouble had come. A little quarrel being 
well begun, quickly grew into a greater one, and in 
the end Lauretta had married Crosiiian. Then, see- 
ing the case to be hopeless, John, too, had married, 
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but unfortunately the quarrel did not end just there. 
The gossips in the valley and the busybodies (xm- 
cemed themselves about the matter in order that it 
should not die» There were no petty bickerings, to 
be sure, no descending to mean acts or small; but 
Lauretta made it plain to John that she scorned 
him, and John, laughing good-naturedly, left her 
quietly to herself. Once he tried to make friends 
with Crosman; but Crosman also misunderstood 
him, and John laughed again, but never after that 
had he cared to cross the road. 

So the years had slipped by, and Crosman had 
died and John's wife had also died; but not even in 
the presence of death had this dignified prejudice 
relaxed. The communication between the two houses 
was formally restricted to the yea and the nay of 
courtesy. 

In the meanwhile younger folk were growing up 
— ^blue-eyed Marianne, and young James, who was 
so like his father. There is beauty out by the valley 
road where blue sky bends above the rolling hills 
and the cornfields lie in the sun, but there is loneli- 
ness there too. Those younger folk felt that loneli- 
ness, and sometimes they looked out across the road 
and met each other's eyes and found no cause for 
quarreling. And afterward, since Marianne's eyes 
were blue and since James was his father's son, 
there had been meetings between the two — ^meetings 
which were almost accidental at first, but developed 
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later into love-trysts, preconceived and carefully 
planned. 

Now, seeing that the soft light was flooding the 
hills, and that the paths lay open to his feet, James 
was gone ostensibly to walk through the woods pas- 
ture, there to verify the count of the sheep and the 
tale of the sleek black cattle which were used to 
graze therein, really to seek out Marianne and to 
speak to her. And Marianne, too, was gone, uphold- 
ing her pretty gown daintily above the hindering 
grass, to stroll much too carelessly along the bush- 
hidden fence row which parted the cultivated cotton 
land from the lush green-sward of the orchard. 

From his seat on the porch of the HoUoway house 
old John watched the girl until she disappeared 
from his sight and then he turned his attention to 
the widow, who, all unconscious of his scrutiny, sat 
sewing beside her window. How well Lauretta 
looked, he thought. Somehow the quarrel seemed a 
little thing to him now, and his mind went back 
unbidden to the Lauretta whom he had loved. Ah, 
they were getting old, Lauretta and himself, and the 
HoUoway house had grown lonely, and the valley 
road was all that parted them. Momentarily his 
eyes left the widow and went straying across the 
fields and rested retrospectively upon the distant 
hills. Why keep up this foolish reserve? he asked 
himself. Already the girl and the boy seemed to be 
fully agreed — ^why not he and Lauretta! Why — 
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why — His gaze fell and he met the eyes of the 
widow. He rose, Lauretta closed her window with 
a snap, and the color mounted into old John's face 
as he turned and went inside. 

In the meantime Marianne, escaped from her 
mother's sight, had turned the comer of the garden 
and had followed the rickety old orchard fence up to 
a point where there were bushes higher than the rest. 
It was quite accidental, of course, that just there 
Marianne stopped for a moment and waited. Ten 
feet away the drooping boughs of an apple tree 
formed a leafy screen, and even as she halted the 
screen parted and a young man stepped through. 
He was not a bad looking young man, but for the 
moment Marianne refused to see him and turned 
her face to the hedge. Young James hesitated. 

"Marianne!" he called in an undertone. 

She glanced backward over her half-turned 
shoulder and he responded to the glance. On the 
other side of the orchard a cat-bird was singing. 

"Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!" it called alluringly 
"Pretty girl ! Pretty girl ! Come here ! Come here !" 
but Marianne did not heed him. 

The man possessed himself of both hands of the 
girl. "You're a fraud, Marianne," he whispered, 
with a laugh. "Where have you been? I thought 
you would never come !" 

The girl looked down deprecatingly. "I — ^I 
couldn't get away," she hesitated. Then her tone 
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grew steadier. ^^Mamma is watching me, James. 
She doesn't want me to think that she is, but I'm 
certain of it now." The last rays of the setting smi 
were falling in a glory about, but she shivered in 
spite of them. "Wouldn't it be awful, James, if she 
found out about us?" she went on, questioning. 

A sudden accession of courage came to the man. 
"Let's go tell her about it," he suggested hardily. 

"Sweet!" called the cat-bird again. "Sweet! 
Sweet! Sweet!" 

The girl looked down at the ground. "No," she 
replied. "That would only make matters worse. 
She'd lock me up, James, if she knew — ^I really 
believe she would." 

"She wouldn't dare," asserted James with warmth. 
"You belong to me now. If she did anything at all 
like that I'd — ^I'd — " He failed to say what he 
would do, but he slipped his arm about her waist, 
which, after all, was just as consoling and far more 
satisfactory. 

For a moment she nestled against his shoulder, 
then she freed herself and looked up into his eyes. 
"It's bad, isn't it?" she remarked very seriously. 

He began to answer, but she interrupted him and 
kept on. "She's my mother, James, and she's a good 
mother, too— in some ways. And now to go away — 
and — ^and — ^not to let her know — ^and — ^all that !" 

"We might let her know now," again suggested 
James. "We might just say, *Mrs. Crosman, we are 
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going to be married next Thursday night Now 
what are you going to do about it?'" 

The girl laughed and shook her head. "It is evi- 
dent that you don't know mamma. She has her own 
way generally." 

James frowned and'set his jaw — it was a trick he 
had caught from old John. "She can't have her way 
always," he replied. "Neither can you and I have 
our lives spoiled because a couple of old — ^umm — er 
— ^because two old folks have chosen to quarrel. Oteb 
ready as we have planned for Thursday night. I 
have arranged everything — ^the minister will be 
waiting, and the witnesses." 

The girl looked at him and smiled at his energy, 
but for all that there were tears in her eyes. "I — 
I'm a coward, James, I'm afraid," she stammered, 
her voice quivering in spite of her effort at control 
Then, lest he should see her cry, she turned, essaying 
to go. 

But his arm overtook her and held her fast "Now 
— ^now — " he said soothingly. "Why, you mustn't 
cry, Marianne!" 

As she turned her face to his he stooped quickly 
and kissed her, and she, escaping, ran away toward 
the house. 

But at the comer of the garden the widow was 
waiting for her. Both were troubled, and the girl 
averted her wet eyes lest her mother should notice 
them. Lauretta, however, sighed with relief and 
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then concealed a smile. ^^You must go in, Mari- 
anne," she commanded in her sweetest tones. ^^It is 
past sundown now; it is growing damp, and the 
evening air is not good for you." 

Marianne passed on, and then looked back dis- 
trustfully. ^'Oh, mamma ! mamma I" she exclaimed, 
laughing a little hysterically. 



n 



Not even in the Shatterfield valley are the people 
quite up to the mark of knowing everything; but 
the widow did know some things, and, unfortunately, 
her knowledge was extensive where the doings of 
her daughter were concerned. Indeed, the girl had 
scarcely disappeared before the older woman raised 
her hand cautiously to the side of her mouth and 
called guardedly : 

"Betty!" 

In response there was a movement in the bushes 
at the fence side, and presently there emerged, con- 
vulsed with excitement and with long-suppressed 
gigglings, a handmaiden as black as the midnight 
darkness, and as homely as orthodox sin. The 
widow, however, regarded the newcomer approv- 
ingly. 

"He was there, was he not, Betty ?" she asked as 
the maid approached. 
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"Yessuin," replied Betty, her face frozea into a 
sudden gravity. 

The widow raised her chin and tiptilted her nose 
in the air, while the negress, duly impressed, shook 
her head severely. 

"WeU?" 

"Dey is gwine ter git married a-Thursday. Jes' 
lak I tole yer dey wuz. Dey kain't fool Betty. No, 
ma'am, dat dey kain't. Thursday night hit is. He 
is a-gwine ter come atter her in a buggy, an' dey 
gwine ter dat ar Meffdis' preacher up yander at 
Maybintown. Hit's all jes' lak hit wuz — dey din' 
change nothin' at alL" 

"What'd he come for, then?" The widow's voice 
had grown curt and belligerent It was as if Betty 
were resi)onsible for this young man. "What did he 
come for?" she repeated. 

Betty looked down at the edge of her apron, then 
she gathered the garment into her fingers and 
creased it into little aimless folds. Suddenly she 
giggled again. 

"He — ^he come mos'ly fer ter kiss Miss Ma'ianne, 
I s'pec'," she ventured as she checked herself. 

"Bass herl XJmphl" The widow's nose went a 
fraction higher, and for thirty strenuous seconds she 
rehearsed to Betty the various faults of the Hollo- 
way folk. But when the tirade was ended her fea- 
tures relaxed and she laughed. Suddenly she had 
remembered the pride of these same Holloways and 
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the shrewd plan which she had laid to make them 
appear ridiculous. How the neighborhood would 
laugh when they heard of his checkmate, and how 
old John Holloway would fume and would rage I 

In her exuberance she slipped a coin into Betty's 
hand. "You may go now, Betty," she said; "go and 
make ready the tea," And following after the 
negress, the widow, with victory in her eyes, re- 
turned toward the house. 

But upon Marianne's departure young James had 
not gone away. Instead, he had slipped back to his 
refuge behind the apple tree and had patiently 
waited there. Further along there was an open 
space that lay in full view of the back windows of 
the widow's house, and across this he needs must 
pass. It required no great discernment to perceive 
that a certain danger of detection lay in that pas- 
sage, and he knew that the dusk would favor him. 

But when he had safely hidden himself there came 
to his ears the sound of a muffled footfall as if some- 
one was retreating on the other side of the fence. 
He had no consuming curiosity, and yet he parted 
the branches and looked cautiously out. 

The sight which met his eyes startled him, for in 
it he read the defeat of his cherished plan. Betty 
had been in those bushes, and even now she was 
speaking to her mistress. With consternation in his 
face James swore to himself softly, then he stole 
away, going from tree to tree, and so gained at last 
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the skirts of the woodland which lies along the 
creek. Afterward he came by a circuitous path to 
the rear of the HoUoway house. 

When he reached his home the twilight was gath- 
ering. Already the negro plowmen, tired with the 
labors of the day, had fed their mules and were 
going away to their cabins, while his father stood 
leaning against the back-garden fence smoking his 
pipe and watching reflectively the erratic flight of 
the little leather-winged bats. James would have 
passed him in silence, but the old man stopped him. 
The two had no secrets from each other; they were 
good comrades and not at all like father and son. 
Now old John turned his gray head sidewise and 
regarded the younger man with a subtly quizzical 
air. 

"Well?" he asked, as he withdrew the pipe from 
his mouth. 

James turned and faced him. "I guess I'm check- 
mated," he answered slowly. "I went over this aft- 
ernoon" — ^he nodded in the direction of the Crosman 
house — ^"and I saw Marianne, but that black wench 
Betty overheard " 

"Dam Betty," interrupted the old man breezily. 
"She's a negro. We can pay her and she'll keep her 
mouth shut." 

James shook his head moodily. "I'm afraid she 
has already opened her mouth," he answered. "I 
overheard a bit of it as I came away, and I caught 
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the glimmer of the widow's sun-bomiet above the 
fence " 

"Ahl" — ^there was a note of respect in old John's 
tone and a touch of real admiration — ^'^Lanretta's a 
shrewd one — she always wasl" 

"I judge," went on the yoimger man, "that she is 
ahead of us this time. It is a bit hard on Marianne." 

"She's not ahead of me," asserted old John with 
conviction. Then he turned and looked ui)on his son 
with a certain exaggerated scorn. "You are about 
played out," he added, "and I'm pretty near ashamed 
of you. If you alone were concerned I wouldn't 
care a blame — I wouldn't, James — ^but Marianne's a 
mighty nice girl " 

"I'm glad you like her," said James demurely. 
"Ill get some supper while I think the matter out." 

After his son had gone, old John resumed his inter- 
est in the bats. Slowly the darkness came creeping 
up the valley, away to the north a summer cloud 
loomed heavily through the soft warm air, and the 
light streamed out from the windows of the Cros- 
man house and shone into the open road, but the old 
man smoked steadily on. Then nine o'clock came 
and the crickets began to shrill, and a door at the 
Crosman house opened suddenly and closed again. 
At the sound of the door old John aroused himself, 
then with an agility that was remarkable he skirted 
the hedges and came with rapid steps out upon the 
weed-bordered edge of the highway a full hundred 
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yards below the widow's house. Once there he 
stopped and listened — ^just opposite him there was a 
low swish as of dragging skirts, 

"Betty!" he called. 

For a moment there was silence save for the lonely 
crying of the crickets and the distant croakings of 
the frogs ; then out of the funereal darkness an ag- 
grieved voice uplifted itself and sullenly made 
reply : 

"Who dat want me over dar?" 

"It is I — John Holloway — I want to speak to you, 
Betty." 

" Yassir. I — ^I didn't know yer, Mars' John." Her 
tone had changed and a subtle respect had crept into 
her words. It was one thing to be accosted in the 
darkness by some passing negro, quite another to be 
called by old John Holloway. She was a "Crosman 
nigger," it is true, and her mistress had bidden her 
take little heed of the Holloways, but Alfred, who 
even now was waiting to meet her a little farther 
along the road, had been bom on the Holloway place 
and had worked there all his life. It was well, she 
thought, to make a friend of the man. 

"Whut you want me ter do, Mars' John?" she 
repeated civilly. 

Then old John spoke to her cunningly, explaining 
his need and setting forth certain advantages which 
might easily accrue to her. Also he drew out his 
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purse and there was a chinkmg of coin underneath 
the stars. 

"You needn't tell your mistress," he said, "for 
that would spoil it all. Do just as she bids you, 
Betty, and make your report to her; but every night 
you must tell Alfred all that you know about this 
thing, and Alfred will be sure to tell me. You are 
a very good girl, Betty, and I think Alfred is wait- 
ing for you some thirty yards farther down." 

Feeling secure in her treachery, Betty chinked her 
newly acquired coins together and giggled audibly. 
It was in her mind that a few more such payments 
as this would bring within her financial reach a cer- 
tain "bedstid an' dresser" upon which her heart was 
set, which were necessary to her and to Alfred. 
Also she knew that the cabins at the Holloway place 
were open to her. 

"Yassir," she assented readily, "111 sen' word by 
Alfred shore I" 

"To be sure you will," replied old John with 
unction. 

It was only after the negress was gone that the 
old man remembered that he was a leading member 
of Lower Eehoboth Church, and the bribing of his 
neighbor's servant was quite a reprehensible thing. 
His heart misgave him somewhat when he thought 
of the manner in which the minister might be 
brought to regard his act, and then there was Lau- 
retta — ^if indeed he could ever bring himself to the 
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point of informing her. However, the thought of 
the widow seemed somewhat to reassure him. 

"Ah me!" he sighed. "How frail, O Lord, is 
humankind, and womenkind especially!" Then he 
laughed. 



Ill 



When the stars came out on Thursday night Mari- 
anne was weeping. At 11 o'clock she was to steal 
from the house and go to meet James, but at sunset 
her mother had come — ^her triumphant mother, who 
had known everything all the while — and had 
spoken to her sharply and had locked her within her 
room. It could not last, of course. Tomorrow, or 
the next day at worst, James would come to brave 
her mother's wrath and would siemly demand her 
thence — ^but oh. the shame of it all! Marianne 
buried her face in the pillows and began to sob 
afresh. 

But in the room across the hall the widow was 
moving about briskly. Once or twice she went to 
Marianne's door and stopped to listen. The sounds 
of sobbing within wrought upon her motherly 
heart, and almost she was tempted to unlock the door 
and to go in and comfort the child. Then she 
thought of old John and her heart became as steel. 
Little by little, with patience and with infinite care, 
she arrayed herself in her most youthful garments 
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and proceeded to arrange her hair. She even used a 
little powder and just a suspicion of rouge — she did 
not need the rouge, but at forty a woman becomes 
sceptical concerning her natural charms. When she 
had finished her toilet she appeared quite a girl — 
really she resembled Marianne. 

One look in the mirror sufficed her. It would be 
dark, she told herself, and James would never sus- 
pect. 

She turned again to the mirror. "Ah!" she said 
complacently; then she began to laugh. "If I can 
only keep it up," she managed to articulate — ^"keep it 
up so that James will take me for Marianne and 
drive me to the minister's! And then how I will 
laugh at him in the presence of those witnesses ! Did 
they — ^the Holloways of all people — ^think that they 
could outwit Lauretta Crosman! I do hope John 
will be there!" In her heart she knew that it was 
John whom she wished to humiliate, and not John's 
son at all. 

But even as she considered the matter a sudden 
compunction seized her. What a gentlemanly look- 
ing fellow young James HoUoway was, and how 
deep his hurt would be. And, after all, did she care 
so much to put John to shame so publicly ? 

"It would be too bad," she murmured with a little 
touch of regret. "Maybe if he is nice to me — espe- 
cially nice, I mean — I won't shame him so after alL 
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I'll just tell him the secret before we reach Maybin- 
town." 

But even as the widow thus communed with her- 
self Marianne heard a noise at the shutter of her 
window and a mysterious voice whispering. 

"Miss Ma'ianne," it said, "don't you cry no mo' 
now, honey. Betty's out here — ^Betty whut nussed 
yer — ^and she gwine right straight an' tell Mars' Jim 
HoUerway." 

The girl ceased her sobbing. "Never mind, Betty," 
she said, "you can't help the matter any." Neverthe- 
less the negress went away, protesting that event-" 
ually all would right. 

But before Betty was able to cross the road and 
make her way to James, a gentleman clad immacu- 
lately stepped out on the Holloway porch. At the 
steps he halted for a moment, then he glanced up at 
the stars, consulted his watch by the reflected light 
from the hall, muttered something in an undertone, 
and finally took his way furtively across the dusty 
road and down toward the orchard fence. Betty, 
seeing the man, ran after him hastily. "Mars' 
Jeems!" she called breathlessly. Evidently Alfred 
had proven a traitor and had not conveyed her 
warning. "Mars' Jeems !" she cried again. She had 
almost overtaken the hurrying figure when the big 
clock in the hallway of the widow's house struck 11 
sonorously, and the appearance of the widow herself 
warned Betty to be gone. It was no part of the 
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handmaiden's plan that her mistress should detect 
her in her treachery. 

But Lauretta was intent upon her own devices. 
She did not see Betty at all, and she followed 
rapidly and stealthily the figure that was just gone 
ahead. Even with her forty years there was still 
something of the hoiden left in the widow. Tonight 
the cool wind fanned her cheek, there was a spice of 
risk and of mystery in this daring escapade, and 
there was red blood thr^Jbbing in her veins. How 
she would surprise James, to be sure, and how crest- 
fallen he would be when he came to learn that all 
his elaborate scheming had been so easily brought to 
naught! Yes, when he had driven her away and 
they had come to the very outskirts of Maybintown 
she would tell him that Marianne was safe at home 
and that the night was unsuited to a wedding. Ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts, not Marianne herself could 
have tripped more lightly than did Lauretta as she 
followed the hard, beaten path. 

"Marianne!" The low call which greeted her 
sounded just a bit husky. Manifestly James was 
excited. 

"Here I am, James." The widow's acting was per- 
fect, even to the little tremulous breaks that add 
charm to a young girl's voice. 

There was no reply, but in the next moment a 
strong arm was about her and she felt the warm 
touch of passionate lips through the filmy folds of 
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her veil. The contact startled her, she was getting 
more than she had bargained for; but she reasoned 
that James was young, that in the end she would 
probably become his mother-in-law, and that in fact 
she was enough older than he to stand in the place 
of his mother. 

In the meantime the young man whom she had 
come out to mock had taken her arm and had led 
her away, and, almost before she had time to reflect, 
she had come with him to a little cross-road where, 
in the dim uncertain light, she saw that a buggy was 
waiting, with a negro in charge of the horse. As 

her conductor placed her in the vehicle again he 

But it was only James, so what did it matter? Still 
Lauretta felt her face had grown uncomfortably 
warm and when she looked up it seemed to her that 
the very stars were winking at her and laughing. 

But she had little time in which to pursue her 
thought, for the man at her side sent the buggy 
bowling out into the valley road, the hoofs of the 
horse rang a merry tattoo, and there was only a dull 
blur at the roadside where the fences and the over- 
grown hedgerows were spinning silently past To 
drive good horses was a part of the HoUoway creed, 
she remembered, and really there was a trick in the 
way that the young fellow handled his reins that one 
man alone could have taught him. She felt it neces- 
sary to check herself. How foolish she was growing 
tonight! The exhilaration, the dusky silences and 
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the echoes, the utter shamelessness of the winking 
stars — ^these things were taking her out of herself. 

A mile farther on, however, and after they had 
taken the longer and less traveled road which leads 
to Maybintown, her companion's haste seemed sud- 
denly to have exhausted itself. The horse was pulled 
down to a walk, the blur at the roadside became sin- 
gle unkempt bushes which separated themselves and 
stood stiffly erect, the buggy grated harshly over lit- 
tle beds of rough sand and of gravel. Still between 
the widow and the man a very grave silence was pre- 
served; the widow wondered at this, but she did not 
object to it. 

Presently she fell to thinking again of those little 
attentions which had been tendered her such a short 
time ago, and she found it necessary again to remind 
herself that this was only a boy— only young James 
HoUoway. 

And as she remembered this and took consolation 
therefrom, the buggy came with laggard pace to 
that long hill which leads steeply from Shatterfield 
creek up toward Maybintown. Now, too, the moon 
was rising, and objects were becoming more readily 
visible. Surely the proper moment had come in 
which to tell James of his mistake. Once they had 
passed beyond the crest of the hill James could turn 
the vehicle and drive her soberly home. 

But as she raised her eyes to look at the spot which 
she had selected, she started violently, then sat up 
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straight and rubbed her eyes unbelieyingly, for 
there, just on that self -same crest, another buggy had 
appeared. It, too, was a "piano-box" buggy, and in 
it a man and a woman were seated — a man who was 
certainly young James HoUoway and a woman who 
resembled Marianne. 

The widow was not a superstitious soul, but for 
the moment her heart ceased to beat. Then, with 
the swiftness of thought, an explanation came to her 
— ^Betty had proven a traitor. Betty had told James 
all that she knew and the irreverent son of old John 
Holloway had substituted another for his own per- 
sonality, even as she herself had assumed Mari- 
anne's. Then, after she was gone, James himself had 
come, and Betty had imlocked the doors, and the 
shameless youth had taken her daughter and had 
gone forthwith to the minister's. 

For a single moment the widow sat stunned by 
such downright audacity; then, as she remembered 
certain wayside occurrences, a suspicion and a fear 
arose and her face flushed hotly. In her wrath she 
turned upon the man at her side and gripped him by 
the arm. 

"Who ?" she gasped, i)ointing to the couple in 
front. "Pray tell me who are those?" 

For a very brief fraction of a minute her com- 
panion shook convulsively, then he straightened him- 
self, bowed low, and replied with exaggerated 
courtesy: 
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"Madam," he said, "I have every reason to believe 
that the man whom you see is one James HoUoway 
and that the lady is his wife. Yesterday she was 
Marianne Crosman, but the mother having eloped, 
the daughter has profited by her — ahem! — by her 
absence, and also by her example." 

The widow glared at him, showing him, by the 
light of the rising moon, rigid lips and steely, glint- 
ing eyes. 

"Who, then, are you?" she asked, in a voice as 
crisp as an icicle and as hard as a paving stone. 

The man sighed, then bowed again and turned his 
face to the light — ^a face clean-shaven, with the hair 
on the temples showing gray — ^it was old John Hol- 
loway 1 

The widow sat speechless. So it was indeed he 

who had — ^who had She seized her companion 

and shook him violently. 

"John HoUoway," she asked severely, "aren't you 
ashamed of yourself?" 

Old John avoided her eyes, but he answered sturd- 
ily. "No," he replied, "Fm not 1" Then he slipped 
an arm about her, stooped low, and whispered. 
"Lauretta !" he said. "Lauretta ! Won't you marry 
me tonight, Lauretta?" 

When she looked at him there were tears in her 
eyes — ^tears that were mingled with laughter. 
"John!" she exclaimed imi)otently. "You rascal! 
Just wait till I get you home !" 
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Toxaway-in-the-Hills has become a city, almost, 
and the Captain of the ^^Kildees" is a middle-aged 
business man, but if you will question the people of 
the town, they are still able to show you the ruined 
walls of the "Academy" and the wide, level stretch 
of sward where the companies used to parade. But 
the school itself is only a memory. The weeds grow 
tall about its massive doorways and in the quiet 
summer afternoons the sunshine streams lightly 
through its broken windows and rests in solitary 
splendor on the undisturbed dust of its rotting floors. 
For the times are changed and long years have come 
and have gone since the last trim squad of gray-clad 
cadets formed into line on the oft-trodden quadran- 
gle or stepped out through the dark old "sallyport" 
with muskets aslant and feet well-timed to the rub- 
a-dub-dub of the drum. 

Since the day that the first school was established 
there have been schools and schools, but only those 
are worth while which are able to impress them- 
selves — ^which have power to set a sign on their 
pupils and to write upon the foreheads of men the 
superscription, "gentleman." The Military Acad- 
emy at Toxaway was typically such a school, and on 
the day when the Civil War opened it was a very 
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old school as well. Its graduates had lived well in 
times of peace and had died well in times of war, 
and upon the walls of the "chapel" white stone tab- 
lets were set Traditions had gathered about it and 
its diploma had come to stand for manhood and for 
fair and clean-handed honor. It was a school with a 
history — ^no man could remain a coward there. 

But in time the great war came — ^a war which 
ground with a millstone of wrath the very seed-corn 
of the State—and when the tide of battle set hard 
against the South, and one by one the heavy tidings 
of disaster came, then pupils and teachers alike laid 
down their books and shouldered their old-fashioned 
muskets — ^they could do no otherwise, for they knew 
too well that men were needed at the front to fill 
the gaps in the fighting line. 

But Dodd was left, and although he was decrepit 
and old, Dodd was a host in himself. All his life 
Dodd had belonged to the Academy; he had been 
educated there, he had taught there for so many 
years that the old building had come to be his home, 
and he had sent thence his only son to die as he 
would have had him die — ^to die upholding the pal- 
metto flag in the war with Mexico. After the others 
had gone, it seemed to Dodd, himself half -sick with 
grief because he was too old to go, that it were a 
shame to close the school ; also he was lonely. So it 
came about that the tottering old man went out into 
the town and gathered into the deserted class-rooms 
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the young lads of the village, none of whom were 
over fourteen. In fact, there was in all Toxaway no 
able-bodied white male who was older, for the strong 
men, and some who were not at all strong, had long 
since gone to the regiments, where in those days of 
'sixty-five they might have been found with Lee or 
with Johnston, or in the Northern prisons, or else in 
those long red trenches which endure when the battle 
has passed. For the South was spent, and the end 
was near, and the coming of gray Appomattox hung 
shadow-like over the land. 

But in spite of wars and rumors of wars. Dame 
Nature ceased none of her offices, and on a day in the 
early spring the plum trees were blossoming in Tox- 
away, and the soft sunshine was flooding the streets 
and all the gardens and the bare, brown roofs of the 
town. In the houses that were under those roofs the 
women were busy at their hand-looms or at their 
sewing, in the fields the negroes were at work ; it was 
afternoon and in Toxaway there was silence, save 
that on the green in front of the Academy the youth- 
ful cadets were drilling. 

It was rather warm, and the sand-flies were begin- 
ning to bite, but no man in that company presumed 
to brush them oflF, for the Cadet Captain was in com- 
mand and old Dodd sat apart 

"Company — ^halt! Right dress!" The Captain 
spoke with dignity and his men obeyed him well. 
"Out on the left there. Potter. Steady. Front !" 
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They had approached Dodd, and the Captain 
turned pridefully and saluted. Was not this "The 
Corps of Cadets" and was not Dodd Superintendent? 
Had not the name of the Academy been written 
large on the Virginia fields — ^written in the blood of 
its sons — ^and were not they the heirs of all this 
glory and the conservators of this dearly bought 
fame? It had been the custom of Dodd to tell than 
that this was so, and to exhort them upon occadon 
to the performance of similar deeds. 

But upon this particular afternoon the old man 
had a far-away look in )iis eyes and remained 
strangely silent. The cause which Dodd had made 
his own seemed to be going down, Dodd's people 
were in despair, and Dodd himself was old and there 
was nothing that he could do. As for the little com- 
pany in front of him, Dodd looked at them pity- 
ingly. Until now he had imagined them men — 
had shut his eyes stubbornly and had befooled even 
himself; he had even been properly indignant when 
a passing wag of a soldier had jeeringly christened 
them "Kildees" — ^but this afternoon he saw things 
as they were, and knew that after all these were but 
children playing with the tools of war. But, al- 
though he also had become again a child, the game 
had led now to painful thoughts, and for the first 
time in his life Dodd found his martial ardor abated 
and he longed for a time of quietness and to end his 
days in peace. Let the boys play at ball or marbles, 
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let the muskets be stacked and the small gray uni- 
forms be folded and laid away, for there would be 
no more need of such — ^the South had been defeated 
and its people's hearts were dead. 

Still the force of a lifetime habit may not at once 
be broken, so Dodd raised his hand to his cap and 
the Captain dropped the point of his sword gravely 
and manfully. 

"Dismiss them, son," said the old man, wearily, as 
the mist rose in his eyes. "Dismiss them, and let us 
go home." 

An uneasy stir ran along the company front, and 
the hot blood rose in the Captain's cheeks. Away in 
the west, blurring the sky-line and the tops of the 
distant hills, a broad column of dust was rising — a 
signal which in the eyes of a soldier would have held 
a sinister meaning — ^but Dodd and the boys were 
watching each other, and neither took any heed. For 
Dodd had spoken to the Captain, "the Senior officer, 
sir, of the Corps," as a man might speak to a child. 
The "Corps" was dumfounded utterly, and the Cap- 
tain's pride was touched, but he was a soldier still, so 
he bit his ruddy lip, saluted again, and faced about 
silently. 

"Shoulder arms!" he commanded. "By the right 
flank — ^march 1" In spite of himself his voice trem- 
bled a little, so that the boys glanced sidewise at him, 
then backward at the following Dodd. What could 
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have happened, they wondered, and what was old 
Dodd about? 

Up the hill, coatless and hatless, his hurried 
breathing telling of the distance he had covered, 
Dodd's negro servant was coming at break-neck 
speed. "Mars' Doddl" he called in tones of the 
greatest alarm, "Mars' Dodd !" 

Dodd wheeled suddenly and the line halted of its 
own accord. 

"De Yankees!" the black man panted. "De Yan- 
kees done come. Mars' Dodd. Dey is yonder — down 
behine Moccasin Eun. Dey is a-comin' down de 
road, an' de woods is full uv 'em !" 

A panic came upon Dodd. For himself, the old 
man was not afraid; it seemed to him that he would 
be willing to die here in front of the old school in 
which he had served so long. But these children — 
the muskets and the uniforms — ^the Federals might 
not understand, and then how could he ever face 
those mothers yonder in the town. 

"Throw down your guns," he shouted, "and run — 
run home quick and change your clothes!" 

The line surged indignantly. "Steady !" called the 
Captain. 

"Go on !" yelled Dodd. "You've got no time to 
lose. Go on, I say !" ' 

The boys simply stiffened themselves; not a 
musket went down. 

Dodd's face paled — ^he was not accustomed to be 
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disobeyed — ^then a look of blank surprise spread over 
his grizzled features, for the clear eyes of the boys 
he had trained had grown cold and stem, and he 
easily read his own condemnation there. 

"Moccasin Run" — ^the negro was stammering — 
"back 'cross Moccasin Run !" 

The Captain glanced at Dodd with a look of pity- 
ing cont^npt Until today the old man, in the esti- 
mation of his pupils, had been the incarnation of 
physical courage and the very avatar of battle, and 
now when the test had come he had proven himself a 
coward — a coward on his own threshold, a coward 
where women were to be defended, a coward in the 
face of the enemy ! But the Captain knew his own 
duty and did not hesitate. Henceforth he was in 
command, and he scorned to ask Dodd for even so 
much as a key. 

"Sergeant," he said to the lad at the head of the 
column, "break the magazine door and distribute 
cartridges." 

Dodd was almost frantic. "Boys," he begged, 
"listen to me — Glisten ! What will your mothers say? 
Just think, boys, of your mothers !" 

The Captain turned and fixed Dodd with his eye. 
"It is you who forgets them," he answered con- 
temptuously. 

The crash of an axe on wood and the heavy fall of 
a door warned the old man that the ammunition had 
been reached, but he was, unable to hinder them. 
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"I should think, sir, that you'd go away," said the 
sergeant, respectfully. "The boys shouldn't see you 
like this." He liked Dodd, and from his heart he 
pitied him. 

The old man took his stand in the doorway. "Over 
my body 1" he said, but he was caught from behind 
and was hurriedly thrust aside. 

Once the cartridges were ser^^ the company 
moved away. At the edge of the "green" they filed 
into the broad, dusty road that led toward Moccasin 
Run, while Dodd, white- faced and shaken, called 
pleadingly after them. As they passed the crest of 
the hill and saw below them the houses and the quiet 
streets of the town, it may be that for just one 
moment the Captain wavered — ^that a sob rose into 
his throat and thickened his utterance — ^but, if so, he 
gave no sign. 

"Halt!" called Dodd to the column that pushed 
steadily on; then he stopped and gazed wistfully 
after them. Their heads were erect, their musket 
barrels glanced in the sun, and a little negro servant 
who marched cm the flank beat a quickstep on his 
drum. 

In the sudden stir of his pride Dodd forgot his 
fear, but when the spectacle had passed from sight 
he remembered it all again. Far away across the 
hills he heard a bugle call, and raising his eyes he 
saw, three miles away, the dust, and the long blue 
columns, and the starry folds of the flag. There was 
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another flag, and a newer, for which Dodd would 
have willingly died, but the old flag — ^the flag which 
his son had loved — ^had power to move him stilL He 
bared his head. It seemed to him that the banner 
which he saw stood for America, and that Americans 
would never slay children — ^not, indeed, if they 
knew. And these Americans should know — ^he was 
fully resolved that they should. 

With tremulous but hurrying footsteps he left the 
road and made a rapid circuit through the wood- 
lands and the outlying fields; then striking into a 
hillside path he ran on seeking a hidden ford which 
led across Moccasin Run. 

Down at the river bridge the Cadets formed in 
line across its end. In the opens their meagre little 
company might not even delay the blue hosts that 
were descending upon them, but at the passage of 
the stream, for a season at least, they would be able 
to bar the way. As if on parade they "dressed" their 
line, then knelt and brought their pieces to a "ready." 

"Go home," said the Captain to the drummer. 
"There's going to be fighting here." 

The negro scratched his head. "I — ^I bleeves I'ull 
wait, suh," he replied, "an' go home when you-alls 
does." 

Across the stream and just at the crest of the op- 
posite hill the Colonel of the Fifth Michigan Cav- 
alry sat with his leg over the pommel of his saddle 
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and took notice of his foes. For a moment he seemed 
astounded, then he laughed and turned to the man at 
his side. 

"Well, I'm darned 1" he ejaculated. "There are 
about thirty of 'em, Lieutenant, and they are nothin' 
in the world but kids." 

The Lieutenant nodded. He had 8 "kid" of his 
own at home. "'Twould be a pity to hurt 'em any," 
he said. 

The Colonel frowned. "We've got to have that 
bridge," he went on. "Maybe if we brought up a 
gun — ^just a deuce of a noise, you know, and a shell 
or two over their heads ^" 

The other shook his head dubiously. "I don't b^ 
lieve it would work," he returned. "I wonder where 
their mothers are." 

There was a crash in the roadside underbrush, and 
the Colonel turned sharply as old Dodd came into 
view. The old man was exhausted and panting, so 
that a soldier supported him in order that he might 
not fall. 

With a swift glance the officer made an estimate of 
his visitor. "What is it. Grandfather?" he asked, 
in a tone that was meant to be kindly. 

Dodd pointed across the stream. "They are but 
children," he faltered. "They are the boys of my 
school. I tried to stop them, sir, and — ^and — you 
won't hurt them, will you?" 

A mutter arose in the ranks. "What sort of cattle 
does he take us to be?" asked one man of another. 
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There was a smile on the Colonel's face as he 
beckoned the Lieutenant aside. "Rest easy, Grand- 
father," he called back to Dodd. "Well turn 'em all 
over to you." 

Together the two rode away toward the rear, and 
presently a command was given and a company 
dropped from their horses. Screening themselves 
behind the hills, that company followed the Lieuten- 
ant, who made a detour northward and came quickly 
down Moccasin Run to the ford which Dodd had 
used. Half an hour later there was a stir in the 
brushwood across the stream and fifty yards behind 
the line of cadets a man rose up and waved a hand- 
kerchief. 

"Attention !" called the Colonel, and presently the 
skirmishers were deployed and were advancing to- 
ward the bridge. 

How long and blue and large that line looked to 
the tired boys who awaited it. It was plain to them 
now that theirs was a hopeless case, but they held 
their ground — ^it might not be possible to win, but 
it was possible to die like men, there at the Moccasin 
Bridge. A catching of breath ran along the line and 
they gripped their guns hard and waited. 

"With ball cartridge load !" The command rang 
vengefuUy and loud. The boys cowered a little. 
They could not know that this showy parade was 
enacted to chain their attention. 

"Ready ! Fire !" There was a sheet of flame and 
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a crackling roar of musketry; then the blue smoke 
drifted over the stream and the stir in the bushes 
increased. 

The boys rose to their feet. "Steady I" called the 
Captain. "Fire !" But their bullets, striking in the 
dust, proved the range to be too great. 

Then suddenly there was a mighty shout and the 
excited lads turned, for there in their rear, and com- 
ing bare-handed upon them, was a line like that in 
their front — a line of big men and strong, who bared 
their teeth as they settled down to the ultimate strain 
of the run. It was the end of things — ^the boys real- 
ized that — ^but full of the spirit of their people and 
of the old Academy they set their jaws hard and 
went down without a cry, fighting to the very last — 
went down only to be raised each man in a trooper's 
arms. 

The Captain had tears in his eyes as he struck out 
with his fists. "Turn me loose !" he gasped. "Eelease 
me! We haven't surrendered— we won't!" 

The Irishman who held him laughed uproariously. 
"The divil ye won't!" he cried. "Ye're pris'ners, 
ther lasht dommed man of ye, an' I'm thinking' 
we'll be afther tyin' ye ter yer mammies' apem 
sthrings!" 

But the Colonel, overlooking the struggle, didn't 
say a word like that. The Colonel said : "Good lit- 
tle men! Clear grit with never a flaw!" And as 
he leaned down from his horse he shook Dodd by the 
hand. 
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VULP, OF THE CAEOLINA BEDS 

Down in the Southern country, among the rolling 
hills that fringe far to the eastward that bold escarp- 
ment known as the Blue Eidge Mountains, there is a 
clear little stream called Brightman's Creek; and 
upon "Its waters," in the language of the old "land 
grants," stretching from the long blue curves of the 
Conakka ridges southward to the narrow plateau 
whereon the railroad lies, there is an abandoned 
plantation known far and wide as the "Blackberry 
Place." On the slanting hillsides and in the broad 
wastes of the deserted fields, brambles and berries 
and tall wild grasses grow, while down by the bends, 
where through the sunny days the creek sings a song 
to the pebbly shallows, coarse vagrant weeds rise 
tall and rank, and tortuous vines knot themselves 
about the rails of the tumble-down fences. 

But though deserted by human kind, save as the 
'possum-hunting negroes pass that way or keen rid- 
ers follow the yelping pack, the old plantation has no 
lack of tenantry. Many landholders are there in the 
long reaches of the sedgy field, the tangled, over- 
grown swamp land and the deep shadows of the 
woods; and it was just where the old road descends 
abruptly to the creek that Vulp, the Red, was bom. 

Had Vulp been a common gray fox, the swamp 
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would have sheltered him, but being a scion of the 
royal red, he was whelped in a cool, dark chamber 
dug in the clay of a gully bank and hidden well up 
under the roots of a ragged old walnut tree. There 
he lay when the tree put forth its leaves, looking lit- 
tle like a fox at all, for he was just a smooth brown 
ball of fur with an overgrown appetite and a 
pinched-out voice. And to him there was just one 
other thing in the world — a soft, warm thing that 
fed and cuddled him — ^and there were times when 
even that thing was not. At such times — ^provided, 
of course, that he chanced to be awake — he lifted up 
his voice and wept, grieving in whines and sharp 
little yapping barks. He need not have felt so 
lonely ; he had brothers there, and sisters, but he was 
blind, as yet, and deaf, and he knew nothing of them 
at all. 

There came a time, however, when his gummy eyes 
opened and when his ears grew sentient, and when, 
with a vast daring, he essayed boldly to stand upon 
his wobbly legs. Thenceforward there was no more 
loneliness. Round and round their fur-lined nest of 
leaves the little foxes chased each other, and tiring 
of that they chased their own bushy tails. This they 
did clumsily, but less clumsily each succeeding day, 
until at last their legs were strong, their bodies sup- 
ple, and their knees keen and pointed. 

Smooth-worn and slanting downward were, the 
ways that opened from the burrow, the one tortuous 
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and ending in a pile of stones, the other direct, reach- 
ing the gully under cover of a trailing vine; and 
Vulp was curious. Still he was but smelling at the 
hole where some hours before his mother had disap- 
peared outward, when a brother, intent on frolic, 
struck him suddenly, and lo I stunned by the shock 
of the fierce white light, he lay helpless in the sun- 
shine on the soft clean sand at the tunnel's end. 

The gully sand glistened in the sun, and the cool 
fresh breath of the morning — a June morning 
scented with clover blossoms — swept into his quiver- 
ing nostrils. Uncertainly he raised himself, snifSng 
sharply up the wind and listening; then he stole 
away, marking the dry sand gingerly with his little 
pads. Just as he was essaying a climb up the gully 
bank, his mother, coming in late from her hunting, 
caught him up in her mouth and took him back to 
the "earth" at the roots of the walnut tree. 

Still Vulp had learned of the world, and in the 
afternoons he led his brothers there and they sat in 
the sunshine at the burrow's mouth. When, in time, 
they had interpreted these things, their mother took 
them on short excursions along a near-by hedgerow, 
teaching them to hunt brown field mice in the grass 
and to rout fat beetles from under the bark of a 
fallen log. And having learned from the field mice 
the good salt taste of blood, their appetites grew 
more insistent. Sometimes an old dog-fox, whom 
they knew, would leave a goose there or a rabbit or 
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a hen. When they were fully fed, their mother led 
them forth into the open and slept in the sun, while 
her cubs tumbled over her or over each other, or 
played hide-and-seek in the tangled grass. 

Thus their serious schooling began, for from this 
time the she-fox set herself steadily to teach her 
cubs to hunt; to know the places where the shy 
brown partridges harbored; to lie motionless through 
long, slow hours beside the rabbit runs; and to creep 
on feet that fell too soft for sound to the roosts of 
barnyard fowls — ^poor, stupid man-fed things, that 
could neither run nor fight. Incidentally, Vulp 
learned the topography of his kingdom, the slanting 
gully ways and the hidden passages of the swamp — 
the water where a fox might wade or swim and the 
dry reaches of clean, hot sand which bums out the 
damning scent 

In these pursuits the summer passed and Vulp 
waxed strong and grew, and October came. Then, 
when the frost had hung the "Blackberry" with yel- 
lows and gorgeous reds, the touch of the crystallized 
dew put a new daring into the young foxes' blood. 
One dark night Vulp stole out of the "earth" alone 
and, trailing his full brush low, took up the path to 
the ford. That is to say, he went that way at last, 
but before he finally departed he made a plain trail 
for a full half-mile in another direction; then he 
"backtracked" a few hundred yards and "parted" 
the scent, leading away this time to an abandoned 
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"earth" which he entered, only to emerge a few 
moments later by another opening. This done, he 
glanced upward at the twinkling stars and slid away 
in a long, loose trot to the shallow crossing on 
Brightman's. 

As he came down to the rippling water a gray fox 
out in the swamp called to him sharply, but Vulp 
merely snarled in answer and resolutely held his 
way. Coming to the "breast" of the hill on the 
farther side, he turned into the fields and ranged 
back and forth, going "up the wind," lest the 
tainted air tell of his coming. But game seemed 
lacking, and he turned to try elsewhere. As he did 
so, a foraging rabbit appeared down a "run," step- 
ping lightly and listening. Stirred to the depths of 
his hunter's heart, Vulp forgot the tedious lore his 
wise old mother had taught him. With excited yap- 
pings he plunged like a clumsy dog, and springing 
out, gave chase in the open, while the rabbit, run- 
ning low and pressing back its pointed ears, scudded 
away in wild affright Vulp followed, pressing the 
quarry close, but the cottontail, being an old rabbit 
and very wary, doubled upon its track and the fox 
overran the mark, and turning, saw a bobbing white 
scut that twinkled a moment in the starlight then 
vanished into a tangle of heavy swamp-thorns and 
close growing briars. 

Essaying to follow even into the swamp, Vulp 
blundered headlong down the slope and stumbled all 
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unwarned upon a "partridge covey roosting, tails 
inward, in the cover of the "broom straw." Here 
there was meat and he snapped quickly, but he was 
too late. His mouth caught tail feathers only, while 
the whirring birds sped safely enough away. 

That happening filled his cup, and Vulp grew 
wroth and swore in fox language at the shadows on 
the rising moon; afterward he was dejected and 
abased himself. But later he recovered and, crawl- 
ing through a hole in a fence, glided away along the 
shadowy hedgerows to scout through the outlying 
farmyards. In this way he came to a cabin where a 
cur dog sat in the shadows and bayed convulsively 
at the sailing moon. 

Out by the garden fence where the dead morning- 
glory vines made a leafy litter, Vulp laid down and 
regarded the dog. Knowing well that there was 
naught to fear, he trotted carelessly across the cabin 
yard. And when the dog pursued him, Vulp led him 
away down among the ditches at the foot of the hill, 
and the dog busied himself with that which cur dogs 
call nmning; but Vulp made a broad half -circle, and 
coming back to the yard, inspected the roosts at his 
leisure. But the fowls were safely housed in their 
quarters. As the fox prepared to depart, the dog 
came back, laboring heavily up the steep hillside. 
Vulp glanced backward and stretched a hind leg 
thoughtfully. 

Yet, as the bay of the moon-chasing cur pulsed the 
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still air above the hills and echoed down the valleys, 
it roused other dogs of a thin-flanked breed, and 
these in turn gave tongue. Vulp, listening in the 
thin, gaunt light of the moon, heard a clamor of 
bell-like mouthings that, with its clear music, set his 
brush a-quiver in defiance and drew his leg muscles 
taut. For, new as it was to him, he knew full well 
its meaning. It was a challenge — ^a challenge as 
old as the centuries. "Blood against blood," it said; 
"endurance against endurance, speed against speed !" 
Forgetting the clumsy cur toiling along a tangled 
trace in the brambles, Vulp laid his feet to the soil 
and spumed it. Then the shadows glided by — ^the 
shadows and the wide white spaces where the moon- 
light lay — and the fields of dried cotton stalks 
dropped behind, and the grassy imkempt comland, 
and he came again with almost effortless speed to the 
friendly wastes of the "Blackberry" place. 

Here he stopped long and listened; then, hearing 
only the gray owls hoot and the rolling bass notes 
of the frogs, he circled westward. The night was 
far spent, but he was hungry; t^ere was still a 
chance for a meal. So he passed down the com rows 
lightly and came stealthily to the weedy borders of 
an orchard. As he skirted the bush-hidden fence, he 
stopped suddenly, threw his nose to the wind and 
crouched. Turkey I The scent was breast high in 
the still, moist air of the early morning. With half- 
open dribbling jaws he followed the trace, creeping 
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gingerly step by step. Once a dry leaf crackled and 
he dropped softly and hid himself; then he crept on. 
^^ Just here," his keen nose signalled, and he rose to 

his full height and looked; then "Yap! yap! 

yap!" He leaped far aside and sped away, shiver- 
ing. A sinuous thing, long and mottled, had reared 
itself beside him, and it had hissed. Surely a puff- 
adder was not the game he sought He shivered 
again and sped on. But the turkey, well satisfied 
with her ruse, settled quietly back on her eggs. 

In the com rows, watching the gray dawn merge 
into sunrise, Vulp thought the matter out. It was 
incredible that a snake should smell like a turkey. 
A turkey's neck was long and mottled and a turkey 
could hiss on occasion — especially an old hen turkey 
sitting on a clutch of belated eggs. He took his way 
back to the fence and drew near the place again. 
There she was, sure enough, watching him out of her 
beady eyes. Now ! He sprang, but the great bird 
spread her fan-like tail and caught his leap fairly 
upon it; then rising suddenly from behind, she shot 
him over her head. When he rose she was half way 
up the stony hillside yelping alarm at every ungainly 
step. The sun, too, was fully up and people were 
beginning to stir. Curling his lip to a snarl, Vulp 
took note of this and departed, but he came back 
three nights later, took the old fowl unawares and 
dragged her away to his burrow. After this he 
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levied tribute nightly on the fat hares and the birds 
and the fowls. And until February he was happy. 

But with the advent of the early Southern spring, 
the mangy old dog-fox that harbored in the home- 
burrow grew unreasonably cross. He hustled Vulp 
and harried him so that the younger fox went out to 
fend for himself and was lonely. And thus Vulp 
wandered for many days seeking he knew not what, 
until he had found company in the shape of a 
comely vixen. Then the two dug for themselves a 
new burrow ten rods distant from the old one, and 
Vulp, having thrashed his father for prying, set up 
housekeeping for himself. 

And in this burrow they dwelt, he and the vixen, 
for two long years, and reared sons and daughters. 
Vulp came to be the swiftest fox and the comeliest 
in the whole of the "Blackberry Place," so that his 
fame went abroad and men came from afar to match 
the best of their packs against him. When the frost 
was crisp on the dying grasses and the dawn of the 
autumn mornings was garnished with opal and 
pearl, and the red hills rang with halloo and hound 
and horn, Vulp stepped out, like the gallant red that 
he was, and raised his brush in the faces of his foes. 
He led them right merrily sometimes past the far 
Conakka ridges, sometimes away to the south, but 
he always doubled back to the "Blackberry," where, 
by many a cunning trick, he "lost" them. After that 
he took his ease while the hounds worked themselves 
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dumb in the heartbreaking maze of thickets and in 
the long dry gullies that seamed the gray hillsides 
far away in the distance. So he ordered his life. 

Far to the northward, however, there lived a man 
who had been bom a son of the South. Wealth had 
come to him and power in a certain way, and he was 
tired, he told himself, of the shams of civilized life. 
Yet he, who had seen the gleam of a sunrise on 
Brightman's, who had watched the gray morning 
break from the blue haze over the ridges, and who 
had given the view halloo as the fox led the way to 
the opens, was content to follow all day the trail of 
an aniseed bag and to work himself tired in a ruck 
of hunting crops and red jackets and blundering 
bobtailed horses. 

With the stiffening frost there came to this man 
a lucid interval. He wrote an old school fellow — a 
man with whom he as a boy had played marbles in 
the dust of the Belleville road and by whom he had 
been "ducked" time and time again in the sparkling 
waters of the creek. 

"Are you still alive?" he asked, "and is there yet 
a fox in the Blackberry?" 

And straightway the other made answer: "The 
fox is here — ^three years old, and swift and strong. 
Come, and bring your dogs." 

When the first man saw that letter his heart grew 
warm and it seemed to him that he could see the 
yellow grain waving and that he could hear the part- 
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ridges call on the '^old place" where his mother had 
reared him. Also he took out a dollar and looked at 
it, and the thing seemed shrunken. He went, but he 
took no dogs, for right well he knew the "Blackberry 
Place" and the men who would be there and the 
gaunt strong leaders of the pack. It is not every 
dog that can follow a fox in the "Blackberry." 

Thus it was that on a frosty October morning a 
snarl of hoarse horn-music came floating up the val- 
leys and men on horses came down the forgotten 
highway. A double score of whimpering hounds 
splashed noisily through the creek-shallows or spread 
widely over the bottoms. From the bare side of a 
hillock Vulp watched them. He had traveled far 
the night before and was tired. Moreover, a negro's 
'possum dogs had chased him persistently during 
the hours of the early morning. Because of these 
things he rose and drew puzzles on the dry hard face 
of the earth, then trotted away to another shelving 
slope beyond which the pack had already passed. 
For the time he was safe enough, so he stretched 
himself out at his ease and with his head between his 
paws looked idly on the brave array beating through 
the hollows. Almost he had dozed when a great 
"black-and-tan," ranging wide of the clustering 
pack, halted, sniffed anxiously, and then gave 
tongue. 

Vulp considered. He had not passed that way — 
some other fox, no doubt — ^then suddenly he leaped 
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to his feet Half an hour before he had seen a she 
fox cross that ditch, a she fox and her growing cubs. 
Eight well he knew those cubs; it was but yesterday 
that he had dragged a very fat hen to their burrow. 
And now the pack was closing in, and their mouths 
were babbling and the echoes were singing an answer 
to the black-and-tan's hunting call. He was tired — 
it was hardly fair — ^but there was danger yonder 
for no cub- fox could lead that pack. So, in a long 
deceptive trot Vulp swung himself out, circled wide 
and came round in front of the dogs. Then, just 
under their laboring noses he shot into sight and 
slid away, leaving in his quivering wake a trace that 
a blunt-nosed cur might follow. 

And as he showed himself the huntsmen gave him 
greeting with voice and horn and the lean dogs 
sprang to a fiercer pace. Up and away ! How the 
swift horses swept through the tangled grass and 
the lank hounds raced and ran, as, filling the air 
with its clamor, the chase swept down to the creek I 
Up and away ! But the dog does not live that can 
match a red in his first brave burst of speed, and ere 
the pattering, following feet had felt the touch of 
the water, Vulp, with his brush held high, had 
mounted the farther slope and was setting his face 
to the opens. 

But straight and away, never halting, never turn- 
ing, the hurrying pack came on, breasting the weedy 
fallows and skirting past the woodlands. Then 
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blood and training began to tell. Some of the dogs 
dropped out, but true to the good old English strain, 
the black-and-tan held his way, and behind him the 
main pack were crying, full-voiced, eager and 
strong. Under that hot pursuit the fox's gain les- 
sened and the horses dropped f ar*behind. Once Vulp 
essayed to turn, but they pressed too close for that, 
so bravely he raised his brush once more and set his 
eyes on the far blue curve that marks the white oak 
trees under the Conakka hills. It was killing work, 
but the hounds kept on, "running like a shoestring," 
the huntsmen said, as they held to the trail in a long 
and wavering line. 

Under the white oak trees ten good miles away 
Vulp made his turn at last, but the drive had been 
very close. His brush was down now, and his tongue 
lolled red from his mouth and his breath came thick 
and fast. Yet away back yonder the "Blackberry" 
lay— the "Blackberry" and its thickets. Once there 
he could trick them and rest from his weary toil. 
How hot he was, and dry ! How cool was the water 
in Brightman's and how pleasant the shade of its 
willows. But one short circle to puzzle the hounds, 
and then straight and away ! 

Bui as he made the curve a man rode down upon 
him — a fat man, hot withal and dusty — ^who blew his 
horn sharply and brought the dogs racing along the 
chord. With despair in his soul, Vulp turned back 
sharply towards the hills. But he was broken now 
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and his swift legs lagged. For a short half-mile he 
led them, but the pack crept surely up. 

It was no use — ^Vulp knew that now — but a red 
only dies at the last So he reeled round a curve 
again and lost more groimd. Then with the noise 
of the pack in his ears he broke cover in a straight 
run homeward. 

The huntsmen greeted him with shouts as men 
greet a fox about to die, and the dogs grew wild in 
their clamoring. Straight and away I Like flitting 
shadows they sped a half-mile down the slope, then 
up the green hillside beyond. Then suddenly a 
flurry of ravening dogs, the clear sweet notes of a 
horn and a red body swung in the fat man's hand. 

A good race it was, and gallantly run; and at the 
end a bit of fur that had been Vulp, the Red. 

Dead? Yes, but back by the waters of Bright- 
man's there were little foxes at play in the sun. 
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THE RECALLING OF GEORGE 



! THE EECALLING OF GEORGE 

I 

It seemed good to the Sheriflf to be here— out in 
the open country, traveling the winding roads and 
passing the farm-houses that stand beside; good to 
be going home, if only for a week ; good to ride with 
Speckled George, for he had known Speckled George 
for a long, long time. And that which seemed good 
to the Sheriflf seemed good to Speckled George too; 
so Speckled George handled the reins with a flourish 
and chirruped to Old Dan, the mule, and sang lusty 
snatches of a corn-shucking song as they rode down 
along the long stretch of road between the stubble- 
land and the cotton. 

Master and man were the Sheriflf and Speckled 
George, and they had been master and man since the 
Sheriflf, a red-headed white boy, had led the freckled- 
faced quadroon-mulatto in daring forays into un- 
guarded melon patches and the orchards that lay at 
hand. 

Master and man — ^that was the way the Sheriflf and 
Speckled G^eo^ge thought of it. No theory of social 
equality would suit these men of the old regime. 
Each claimed his racial distinction, and each scorned 
a newly-fashioned notion. But who could cavil at 
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such an obvious, such an orthodox relation as that of 
master and man. 

Eeally, they were old friends— men who had lived 
together close to the good red earth, and who had 
grown old together. Who knew the Sheriflf like 
Speckled George; and who knew Speckled George 
like the Sheriflf? 

The SheriflF's hair was snow-white, and his face was 
rubicimd, and he was fat — distinctly so. Speckled 
George had no hair — at least, not any to speak of — 
and no fat; but his light yellow features, wrinkled 
now by a lifetime of laughter, were still sprinkled 
with the reddish-brown spots where in childhood the 
sunlight had kissed him. This morning the sunlight 
was kissing him again, and beyond him it fell softer 
than a maiden's touch on the Sheriflf's forehead and 
the white hair that lay above. People said they were 
old — ^the Sheriflf and Speckled G^eorge — but they and 
the sunlight knew better. Perhaps they were akin 
to the sunlight — ^these two — ^which, although old, is 
ever young. 

The Sheriflf had not always been sheriflf. Before 
his fellow-citizens had honored him with public 
oflice he had lived on the old plantation where he and 
George had been bom, and when the "exigencies of 
public life" had compelled his removal to the "court- 
house town," he yielded but reluctantly, and had 
taken George with him to sweep out his oflice, to talk 
to him, and to "putter" around generally, until the 
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time should come — as it surely would come — when 
the said fellow-citizens, withdrawing their favor, 
would elect another man. 

That time had not come yet, but the Sheriflf, tired 
of the dull routine of courts and warrants, was going 
home, for a week at least, there to wander around 
with George, to watch the plowmen turn the mellow 
rufous soil and to listen to the click of the dull steel 
blades as the hoe-hands thinned the cotton. It would 
be good, too, to lie in his old hammock on the cool, 
quiet porches, listening to the drowsy monotone of 
the flower-hunting bees; good to laugh and joke 
again with passing neighbors; and good, if per- 
chance a summer shower should "raise" the little 
creek, to go fishing there with earth-worms for bait, 
and catch "pearch" and the broad-headed, spiny cat- 
fish. 

And in thinking of the good times coming, the 
Sheriff's spirits rose higher still, so that he told 
George old tales which George already knew, laugh- 
ing loudly the while at his own ready wit and inven- 
tion. 

Thus chattering and communing, they came at 
last, by grace of God and the good nature of the 
mule, to the gray house in the edge of the hills, and 
there they alighted. And that night the Sheriff lay 
in his hammock on the old rose-covered porch, doz- 
ing and dreaming, while George, his bald head shin- 
ing in the slanting rays of the gibbous moon, sat on 
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the oaken steps, holding beneath his chin a patched 
and battered violin, from which his nimble fingers 
drew old tunes and half-forgotten strains — ^''Shear 
Dem Sheep," and "Philadelphy Gals," and "Ole 
Kentucky Home" — drifting at last into a wild, 
weird melody, all his own, which held all the sad- 
ness of the sighing pines, all the sweetness of the 
sleeping roses. Listening, the Sheriflf thought of 
bygone things and sighed, and down in the cabins 
the half- frightened negroes whispered that George 
was talking — ^talking through his tremulous music — 
to a woman who long ago had died. 

But when morning came there was no longer room 
for sadness nor for misty memories, so filled was the 
world with life, and the keen-sharp joy of living. 
Therefore Speckled George laughed anew and pre- 
sented "Eiar Mack" with a "cunjer" bag, made of a 
piece of green calico, and two or three pebbles from 
the brook. He would have put a lizard's skin in it 
only he didn't have time to catch the lizard, for the 
Sheriff was calling him. 

Then they went on a long tramp through the 
woods and the abandoned fields, to a place where 
summer grapes used to grow ; then back by the foot- 
log across the creek, and on over the hills, till they 
came to the house again. Then, when George had 
found a shady place, and had settled himself lazily, 
the Sheriff, thinking of yesterday's purpose, set out 
to fetch Parson Dodd, for a joke on George was 
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fresh in his memory, and he wished to tell Dodd of 
a bull which had chased George, and of how quickly 
George had climbed a tree. 

But George, though lulled into half -unconscious- 
ness by the hypnotic play of sunlight and shadow, 
had already divined the cause of the Sheriff's haste. 
Still, he but watched the heat-waves rise and shim- 
mer in the dusty road, caught with expanded nos- 
trils the earthy odor of the fields, and stretched him- 
self and groaned in sheer content. 

Suddenly a new idea came. It startled the negro, 
and he sat straight up, a merry light twinkling in 
his cunning eyes. Almost he was minded — almost, 
and yet 

A blue jay flew up from the garden fence, voicing 
a raucous cry : 

"Do it !" "Do it !" he seemed to say. "Yea ! Yea ! 
Yea !" and flew away, screaming in derision. 

BsLck in the hewn-log kitchen there was a sound as 
of one beating the biscuit dough with a wooden 
roller. 

"Better mind, my brudder. 
How yer walk on de cross ; 
Ef yo' foot slip 
Den yo' soul be los'," 

sang "Eiar Mack," cook and housekeeper in one, 
intent on her business. 
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Speckled G^eorge listened and looked about care- 
fully. There was no one else, and the spring path 
lay temptingly open. 

He slipped his cumbering shoes from his feet, set- 
tled his hat more firmly, and took the spring path 
with a long, "loping" trot. 

"Hit ain't very fur over dar," he remarked ap- 
provingly, as he passed the spring and crossed a 
dividing fence. Then, as he came to another fence, 
he halted a moment, then scouted warily along a 
hedgerow. Beyond the hedge was a melon patch, 
with every melon distinctly marked. Parson Dodd's 
melons they were; but George didn't look at them 
then — ^he was busy reconnoitering the paths. At last, 
as the coast seemed clear, he went in boldly, and took 
of the best. 

"Is Parson Dodd gwineter know dese melons?" 
queried the negro, addressing himself. Then, noting 
the marks, he nodded sagely. Speckled George felt 
sure that he would. 

When, at high noon, the Sheriflf came back again, 
arm in arm with the Parson, Speckled George was 
sleeping the sleep of the just; but there were rinds 
on the front porch — ^melon rinds — ^rattlesnake melons 
at that! Parson Dodd alone grew rattlesnake 
melons. The Parson was a good soul, but suspicious ; 
and at the last court the crowd had rallied him about 
those melons. 

The Sheriflf gazed at the uncomely refuse in 
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amazement. He thought the sight a slur on his 
housek^ping. 

"Kiar Mack!" "Eiar Mack!" he shouted wrath- 
fully, "what the dev — " then stopped suddenly, 
remembering the Parson's presence. 

The Parson moved a rind gingerly with his foot. 
Yes; there were his initials, "D. D.," representing 
David Dodd, just as he had suspected. The Sheriff 
he knew was given to jokes, but this deserved re- 
proof. In his heart the Parson was hurt, but he was 
not angry. 

"Brother Reese," he said very gently, "I'd a gin 
you them melons for the askin'." 



II 



Afterwards, when the day of the melons had 
passed, and the truth had been fully told. Speckled 
George found himself in trouble, for the Sheriif was 
angry — ^so angry, in fact, that he had gone back to 
town alone, and Speckled George was left to his own 
devices. Parson Dodd was angry too, and Big Ben, 
the Parson's black man, had said that the Parson 
had a warrant for George — ^was going to "jail" him 
for melon stealing; but that troubled George not a 
whit. Didn't the Sheriflf control that jail? But the 
other matter — ^the Sheriff's casting him off; that was 
the part that was serious. It seemed to Speckled 
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George that life was suddenly become a harder 
thing than he had ever known, and that his small 
world — ^a world hitherto of laughter and of kindly 
light — ^had, somehow, drifted into the shadows. 
Even "Kiar Mack," once his good friend and true, 
was now stem and coldly unsympathetic. 

To escape the clacking of her wearisome tongue, 
the old man wandered forth into the hot sun and the 
fields. Absently he crossed the furrowed land, com- 
ing out at last to the weedy fallows which lay be- 
yond. 

"Unc' Gawge! Oh, Unc' Gawgel" called a plow- 
man, willing to stop and gossip ; but the old man did 
not heed; neither did he hear the partridges piping 
in the wheat-stubble, nor the blue jays calling from 
the orchard fence. He only stopped irresolutely and 
looked longingly down the far red stretch of the 
road. It was a lonely road, and the old man was 
troubled — ^troubled, he told himself, because of the 
Sheriff. 

Down in the narrow "bottom" where the foot-log 
lay there was a swirl and a rush of water, for the 
creek was rising as only a hill creek can, because of 
the rains above. Already the plowman's ears had 
caught its sullen roaring, and he shook his head 
ominously in fear for the lowland com. A man, 
too, had been drowned in that creek once — drowned 
at the foot-log crossing. The plowman shuddered at 
the thought and stopped a moment to harken. Then 
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his eye fell once more on the old man, seated now by 
the roadside fence. 

"Unc' Gawge!" he called again. "Unc' Grawge!" 
But the other was lost in his reverie. "Fifty years," 
he mmnbled to himself. "Fifty years wid him as 
boy an' as man ; an' now it have come down ter dis !" 

His head sank dejectedly, and with a little stick 
he marked nervously in the fine dust at his feet. 

"Who gwine ten' ter dat mizza^ul ole white 
man?" he queried. "Who gwine ten' ter 'im atter 
Speckled George done gone? Who gwine fix him 
de toddy an' git 'im hot water fer he shavin'?" 

He raised his head at the thought, and cackled a 
queer broken laugh, but there were tears in his voice, 
not laughter. 

Then his eyes wandered back to the house. Yon- 
der, on the same night, he and the Sheriflf had been 
bom — ^he in a cabin in the yard, the Sheriff in "de 
big 'ouse"; yonder they had lived together, sharers 
in each other's joys, partakers in each other's sor- 
rows; and yonder the Sheriff had cast him off — 
thrown him aside after he was old. Surely his 
world had slipped its gearing and reason had gone 
astray. Then suddenly a swift resolution came. He 
knew it all now — knew it well enough! Yonder, 
across the yellow water racing through the "bot- 
toms," his master was watching for old Speckled 
George ! 

The plowman saw him rise, saw him take his 
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laboring way over the furrowed field, saw him reach 
the crest of the near-by hill, saw him look one time 
backward, then vanish down the path. At the nar- 
row, shaking foot-log the swift water raced and 
ran, leaping upward as if grasping for the feet of 
those who passed; and late in the afternoon a little 
boy found Speckled George's hat caught in the 
tangled driftwood a half-mile farther down. 

In the meantime the Sheriff had planned his 
counter-stroke. It irritated him that Greorge should 
have trapped him so easily. 

"You hint it aroun'. Parson, that you're goin' to 
get out a warrant," he had said. "The niggers'll 
tote him the news, an' I'll go down tonight an' see 
how he takes it Well skeer him plumb nigh to 
death, Parson — ^plumb nigh to death!" 

And later he had taken the road to hunt up Oeorge 
and to magnify, by solemn and apposite remarks, 
the negro's supposed fears. 

But when he arrived at the "old place" George was 
not there. Instead 'Eiar Mack met him with, down- 
cast eyes and an ashen-gray, tired face. 

"Marse Bob," she said in a hollow voice — ^hollow 
with a note of reproach trembling in its solemn 
tones. "We's in pow'ful trouble. Dey ain't tell yo' 
yit, is dey, Marse Bob?" 

"Trouble! What is it?" 

"Speckled George, he bin in trouble dis mornin', 
Marse Bob. Dey say he wuz feared about dem 
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milyuns. Marse Bob, dey fine Speckled George 
hat down by de big raff — down in de creek — ^but dey 
cyam fine Speckled Greorge." 

For a moment the Sheriff was stunned. Then his 
voice broke out sharp and insistent. 

"They ain't looked!" he said. "They ain't half 
looked!" And with hasty, tremulous footsteps he 
took his way over the hill toward the deep swirling 
water where the big raft lay. 

At the foot of the hill he met those who had been 
dragging the creek and searching. Big lusty farm- 
hands they were, black of skin and muscular of 
figure. For hours they had been searching, but noth- 
ing had come of it. The creek bed was full of deep 
holes and eddies. When the water should fall — 
tomorrow, perhaps, or the next day — ^no doubt the 
bloated corpse would show itself, covered by dank 
mud-stained rags and hanging on some drifting 
mass of logs and floating brush. They were tired 
now and disheartened, and were going home to rest 
and to wait for the morning. 

It was only when he reached the creek that the 
Sheriff permitted the thought of its being already 
too late. But there the darkness was falling. Up 
through the valleys, gray-robed in silver mist, the 
vague shadows crept, slowly and stealthily; and out 
in the stream the water soughed like a drowning man 
and sighed. Lying around were the drag-hooks and 
the chains, still wet, just as the negroes had left 
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them ; while on a bare, dead bush hung the worn old 
hat that he knew so well. 

He knew how it happened now — ^knew that he 
himself was to blame — ^knew how poor old Gteorge 
had felt when, abandoned by every friend, he had 
crept to the creek alone, and, with no eye save God's 
to see, had ended all — all the laughter, all the tears — 
in the quivering black depths out there. 

"George !" He called quaveringly. 

But only the dark hill pines gave answer. 

He was dead, then — dead for the sake of a laugh I 
A dry sob rose in the Sheriff's throat, and his 
shoulders shook. Then his head sank on his breast, 
and he stood for a long time motionless. When he 
looked up again the stars had come out and the 
night fog had reached to the tops of the hills. 
Hopelessly he took the steep path homeward, a bent 
and broken old man, whose faltering footsteps scarce 
served to bear his body. And as he went he listened 
for George, and when he reached his house he wan- 
dered aimlessly, driven by his deep remorse, from 
room to room, calling unceasingly: 

"George!" — ^the strong voice that had so often 
made the rafters ring with its mirth now trembled 
like that of a pleading child— "Oh, George!" And 
the awe-stricken, yet pitying negroes, hearing it with 
shuddering and with moaning, covered their heads 
lest the very ha'nts should come to bear the old man 
company. Finally, worn out and weary the old 
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man came almost unconsciously back to the ham- 
mock on the porch. 

Silent in its comer lay the cracked old violin, and 
the moonlight was falling in a vacant place. 
"Gteorge!" he murmured, and his eyelids fell heav- 
ily, "George." 

The moon rose higher, away off over the hills a 
dog howled mournfully, and the silences of the 
misty purple-gray woodland were broken by a 
screech owl's eerie cry. 

Thus an hour passed; then the sleeper stirred. 

"Greorge!" he muttered again. 

Almost as if in answer, there was a movement on 
the dusty road, the gate latch clicked, and a hatless 
man, tired and bent and bald, came creeping into 
the silent porch. At the hammock side he stopped, 
and looked wistfully into the sleeper's face. Then 
slipping away, he came again, bearing the battered 
violin. Very quietly he sat down in his accustomed 
place, and very tenderly he tucked the polished wood 
beneath his chin. Softly, and with caressing motion 
the horse hair touched the tightened strings, and as 
softly as the dew-fall comes the old-timed tunes 
began. Soft and low, with trill and quiver, the first 
clear notes arose, filling the gray house as with 
voices, and drifting into the far-off cabins. And 
the frightened negroes, huddling close and quaking, 
told each other, with bated breath, that George, 
obedient to his master's call, had come back, even 
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from the gates of the spirit land; that grim ghosts 
were gibbering in the old white house, and from 
the tree tops a womui was calling. 

But the Sheriff, waking, saw only an honest, 
speckled face low bent above a gliding bow. 

"George!" he called very softly. "Is that you, 
G^eorge?" 

"Yas, suh," the figure answered; "tis sol An' I 
needs a new hat, Marse Bob, kase my ole un done fell 
in de creek I" 
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ALMOST HOME 

Down in the Southern country there is a little 
winding railway that connects two widely parallel 
i^stems. Starting from the great trunk lines at 

C , it passes in and out among the hills, skirts 

the level land along the rivers, touches at sleepy, 
old-fashioned villages and, leisurely climbing the 

easy grades, arrives at last at G , ready to 

take up the crumbs of traffic that fall to it from the 
well-filled table of the Piedmont Line. 

The trains on the C. & G. are small and mean 
when compared with the long aggregations of palace 

cars and sleepers with which they connect at ; 

and their motion, individualized always by over- 
tones of jolts and jars, seems more erratic still to 
one who has just resigned the smooth and steady 
rolling of the "East-Bound Vestibuled." But to the 
old man who sat today in one of the cramped, un- 
comfortable coaches, watching the red, rain-washed 
hills glide past the narrow windows, defects were 
not apparent. Amid the rich upholstery and the 
plate glass of the Piedmont sleeper that he had left 
at the station yonder, and among the preoccupied 
business-like men and women that it contained, it 
had been as if he were still far away in a strange 
land; but here it was different. 
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For forty years little dingy cars like these had 
daily passed his door; for forty years, as occasion 
required, he had bought the little unchanging paste- 
board tickets of the line and journeyed to and from 
among the quiet villages that it serves. He could 
even remember when it was building, and what a 
stir there was when the first trains passed over it 
How fine they thought the cars were, and how well 
he remembered the excursion that the people of his 
village took for the pure pleasure of riding in them I 
He and Mary quarrelled that day — ^they were young 
then and unmarried — because of Sam Moore, but 
they "made it up" before they got home, and that 
night under the old lilacs by her father's gate she 
kissed him for the first time. He smiled now when 
he thought how jealous he used to be of Sam. Poor 
Sam ! for a long time a good neighbor, and now long 
since dead and gone. 

Along this same road and in cars like these he 
and Mary had taken their wedding journey. How 
proud he was of her then, and how strong and 
happy and hopeful he was when they had returned 
and he had taken her home to the old house in the 
edge of the hills, where his father and his father's 
father had lived before him. 

A plain, honest old house it was, like the plain, 
honest men and women that it sheltered; not at all 
to be compared with the houses of today, but good 
enough for Mary and for him. There they had lived 
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and loved and labored together, going on Saturdays 
into the village and on Sundays to the little church 
a short half-mile beyond; and there Tom had been 
bom. It seemed hard to realize that all this was 
long ago, only, so much had happened since then. 
No lusty boy would come rushing to meet him today, 
the morning-glory vines were dead, no doubt, and 
the rocking-chair where she used to sit would be 
very still. ♦ ♦ ♦ The old man choked a little 
and wiped his eyes with his cotton handkerchief. 

Yes, he was getting home now ; there was no doubt 
about that. He did not know the individual people 
who got on and off at the stations, but he knew their 
kind. Their very voices had a familiar sound, and 
no burring r's rasped his ears as they had back 
yonder. 

He had not known what all this meant to him 
until he had left it — ^the careless, drawling speech, 
the fields, the birds and the old gray house that 
stood beneath the oak trees at the edge of the hills. 

But, first, Tom had gone away and married and 
become a great lawyer in the far-off Western city; 
then Mary had grown tired and had gone, too — ^to 
the little churchyard — ^to wait until he came. And 
he had been lonely, and Tom had persuaded him; 
and he had thought that it would be better to go and 
live with Tom. And so he had locked up the 
house — ^the furniture, his and hers, the old worn-out 
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rocker and Tom's cradle, wasn't worth moving, Tom 
said — and had gone away with his son. 

But it was all so strange in this new place, so lit- 
tle like he had pictured it The broad stretch of the 
prairie with never a hill to break its monotonous 
level, the restless stir of the city, and this great man 
of whom he felt rather afraid, differed so from the 
broken coimtry-side, the quiet life, and the boy rid- 
ing the horses home from the ploughing or making 
whistles under the hickories in the woods-pasture. 

He said nothing. They were kind to him, and he 
must not seem ungrateful; indeed, he was not. But 
it seemed to him that Tom's wife — ^his Tom's — 
should be sitting in Mary's place on the old porch 
crooning to her babies and listening, as Mary used 
to listen, to her husband's voice calling to his horses 
as they ploughed in the comland. 

Instead, a nurse tended the children, and Tom 
rode to his office in a carriage and talked of suits 
and nonsuits and pleas and arguments, while his 
father listened, even with the whizzing of the trol- 
leys in his ears, for the cowbells and the field 
crickets' chirping. So the old man was dazed, and 
when he thought of the little church and the gray 
graves beneath the trees it seemed to him as if the 
Tom whom he had known were there too. 

He would not admit, even to himself, that he 
wished to go back, but he grew so silent and white 
and still that presently a physician was called who 
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came and went, but there was no change. How could 
the doctor know that his patient's heart was break- 
ing because he could not see the red hills, an old, 
worn rocker, and a grave? 

But the son watching his father's wistful face 
thought of many things, and his heart was touched. 
"Father," said he, "am I not your son? Tell me." 

And the old man answered humbly : "Tom, I am 
old, and getting childish, I think, but I want to go 
back. I've never lived anywhere else — ^before — 
and — and — ^she's there, Tom." 

The lawyer, forgetting his cases, put his arms 
about his father's neck and kissed him. "You shall 
go," he said, and went out quickly, for his eyes were 
full and he was ashamed. 

But his father was happy, so happy that he was 
almost willing to stay, for he knew now that his son 
also remembered. 

So today he was going home; back to the hills and 
the trees, back to his old house and his graves, back 
where she had left him to wait until she called — and 
the journey was almost done. The hurrying, rush- 
ing, busy life was left behind, the drawling speech 
of his people was in his ears and the beauty of his 
homeland was before his eyes. He rested his head 
on the back of his seat and covered his face with 
his handkerchief. How good it all was ! 

The simshine crept across the car, and the noise 
of voices grew lower and lower; a blue bottle fly 
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drummed monotonously against the window, the 
train lurched back and forth and whistled drowsily 
at the country crossings. And then, somehow, it 
was evening, and he was coming home down the 
long lanes between the fields. A dove was cooing in 
the woodland, the setting sun was kissing the hills 
good-night. He could see the house, the green vines 
draping the gray old porches and the yellow sun- 
flowers nodding in the yard. Over the hills came 
the tinkle of bells as the cattle came home to the 
milking; here, running to meet him, was little Tom, 
the red stains of berries still marking his face and 
his fingers; and there by the gate, the lovelight as 
strong in her eyes as on the day they were married, 
stood Mary, the wife of his youth. 

He went on quickly to meet her. 

"I am late, sweetheart," he said, "and very tired. 
Have you grown weary of waiting?" 

It was strange how tired he was I 

She put her cool hand up to his face and drew it 
down to hers. 

"Come," she said, "you can rest now. It is only a 
step more," and — a long, quavering sigh of relief — 
and — ^he was at home. 

And the little rough train went jolting along and 
reached his station at last. But when the conductor 
shook him he did not answer. 
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VISITS TO A FISHERMAN. 

I 

THE MIOHT or THE INVENTIVE MIND 

Down in the Keowee country, where the long, red 
road leads gently down the scarred and gullied 
slopes of the hills, loiters under the shade of low- 
hanging willows, crosses gin^rly, by means of a 
wooden bridge, the yellow river water, and at last 
with many a tortuous turning, stretches away toward 
the purple line of the northern woodlands. Wash 
Bozeman lives. Long ago, before the days of the 
bridge, when the "Island Ford" and "Puckett's 
Ferry," were names to conjure by. Wash was ferry- 
man here, taking toll in money and in "kind" of the 
laden wagons that crossed to the Keowee Market and 
recrossed with supplies for the big plantations. 

But the bridge, rude and insecure though it be, 
has changed all this, and for many years Wash has 
enjoyed the leisure so necessary to the highest devel- 
opment of a thinking mind. Also he fishes, cun- 
ningly and with patience, so that the fame of Wash 
has gone abroad, and men come from afar to listen 
to his wisdom, and to eat of the finny fruit of his 
"set-hooks." 
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Personally, Wash is small. His weatherbeaten 
skin fits as loosely, almost, as does his weatherbeaten 
clothing, and his foot coverings, though without 
form are by no means void. But from beneath the 
brim of his aged "palmetto" his blue eyes twinkle 
quizzically, and the big mouth holding the stem of 
a corncob pipe smiles back carelessly into dreamy 
old Nature's half -humorous, half -tearful face. 

Apt with a "skillet" is Wash, and "a very valiant 
trencherman" withal; ready to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to any man who has the energy 
to dig bait in the early morning, and the wit to lie 
idle for the rest of the day — ^idle in the shade of the 
river-kissing willows, there to watch the minnows 
toy with his line, to feel rather than see the play of 
the shadows, to gaze at the fat kine and the sheep in 
the grassy bottoms, and to listen to the ruby-throated 
doves calling from the hillside pines, the murmur 
of the wind in the trees, and the fine soft murmur 
of the rippling water. 

Tired, and sick of the town, the hot glare of the 
pavements and the stereotyped greetings of men — 
tired of the hurry and bustle, the whir and dang of 
the trolleys, the scream of the steam-whistles, I 
thought of Wash. 

For it was in the beginning of summer, I had 
closed my last case for the June term in the court- 
house and my very tread on the asphalt seemed to 
ring as hard and hollow as this town life itself. 
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Therefore it was but natural that my thoughts 
should turn to the old plantation which I had but 
lately repurchased and to the man who had it in 
charge. Not that Wash could ever abandon his 
cabin on the hill above the river, but he had con- 
sented, for old acquaintance sake and a modicum of 
the coin of the realm, to keep an eye on the house 
and the land, and to check any vandals who in the 
name of improved cultivation might attempt to 
ditch out the streams and break up the nesting 
places of the partridges. I am no theologian, but of 
this much I am certain, that there is a heaven and 
also a hell — a heaven with golden streets, it may be, 
and mansions fair and gates of glittering pearl, but 
also with some quiet stream where the fishermen 
^ay go; a hell, very dark and hot, for those who 
would shoot a fox or rob a bob- white's nest. 

So I got my tackle into shape and caught the 
down train for Keowee. Sliding and jarring, with 
a hideous creaking of brake-blocks and a mighty 
hiss of escaping steam the laboring machinery 
slowed down at my little home station and event- 
ually stopped. Stepping out, I saw the usual group 
of loungers rising and taking interest in the one 
event of their long day, while a negro, in from the 
over-river farms and unused to the cars, drew near 
to the engine and listened wonderingly to its pant- 
ing. Hitherto, for him, rapid transit had meant a 
cart or the back of a pacing mule, but now a vision 
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had come to him — a dream — ^the vast daring of the 
hmnan race. 

"Go on darl" he exclaimed, addressing the iron 
and the fittings of glittering brass, "Go on dar a 
puflin' an' a blowin' an' a rippin' an' a snortin' ; but 
some er dese days I gwine ride yer — ^I gwine ride- 
yer suttin an' shore 1" 

Very pleasant was the sight of the little town sur- 
rounded by the pine-clad hills and the fields which 
now held promise of cotton and of com, of field 
daisies and of yellow grain, but I could not linger; 
so I took my way through the crooked unpaved 
streets out to where the brown road stretched like a 
crinkled ribbon away toward the Brianon. 

Once it had been my custom to ride along this 
road on my way to the village school, and now I 
enjoyed every rod of it — ^tjie brown stubble, the 
com and the piping quail ; the dry leaf -strewn earth, 
the rasping of the jar-flies, and the strident chirps 
of the crickets that basked in the afternoon sun. 
Presently a sharp turn in the highway brought me 
mto sight of the low roof and the wide porches of 
the old farmhouse that is mine. 

It had been my fancy to refit the place with its 
ancient furnishings, and I had partially accom- 
plished this. Therefore within a short time after 
my arrival I was able to establish myself in a clean, 
cool chamber, to set in motion preparations for tea, 
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and to despatch a messenger to Wash that he might 
arrange the details of the next day's sport. 

When morning had come I found him at the river 
bridge preparing bait, and when we had made liba- 
tion we sat down on the long meadow grass beside 
a quiet pool and wetted our lines. The fish didn't 
bite much, but who cared for that in the deep cool 
stillness of the waterside thickets, where one could 
smoke and doze and dream? It made one whole 
like sleep; steadied the quick hot currents of the 
blood, and stole with vague, hypnotic soothing into 
the frayed fibres of overwrought nerves and the toil- 
worn cells of the brain. Presently the morning 
passed, and with high noon the cattle came to stand 
leg-deep in the shallows and chew the reflective cud. 
How wise these cattle are ! 

A still small voice, thin and fine, cut the heated 
air, while my companion struck out viciously, and 
swore in slow and measured cadence. 

"What's the matter. Wash?" I asked. 

"Muskeetersl" he answered, sententiously. 

"Ah, mosquitoes," I said. "I'll rout them," and 
I began refilling my pipe. 

"No yer wontl" he returned. "Them skeeters air 
usen ter that." 

"Tell me about them," I suggested, striking a 
match and settling back against the bole of the 
nearest tree. 
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"It was last year," he began, "jest atfcer tiie over- 
flow that them muskeeters was bom. Don't yer see 
how gray they is? Them skeeters is a-gittin' old — 
old an' knowin'. Not ever' man kin deal with sich 
skeeters. But I kin, an' I done so night afore las'. 
It was 'long atter dark a spelL I had gone ter bed, 
an' had drapped oflf ter sleep. But, suddint, I woke. 
Thar was a big concert a-gwine on. The bullfrogs 
was a bassin' an' the little frogs was a-rattlin' like 
snare drums, but the treble — ^the treble was toted by 
the skeeters. I laid thar a while a-listenen' ter 'em, 
all melojious like tell at las' thar was a call for 
refreshments. I dunno what the frogs done then, 
but the skeeters made straight fer me. I fou't 'em 
a bit, but they was a few too many. I Mvered up 
dose, but their bills retched clean through the 
kiwer. Thwi I riz up an' made a smoke, but they 
was usen ter that! An' all the time they was a 
retchin fer me an' a-whettin' their bills same as a 
cradler does his cradle-blade endurin' uv the wheat- 
harves' time. I seed sump'n had to be done, an' 
done dem quick at that. You know that big mer- 
lasses kittle in my yard? Waal, I went out an' 
turned that over me." 

"That checked them, I suppose." 

"It did fer a little while, but the next I knowed 
they was onto the i'un. Man, their bills was jest like 
tempered steel, an' they was a-drillin' through to git 
me; but an' idee struck me, an' I saved myself." 
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"How?'' 

"Why, I got my hammer, an' as fast as a bill come 
through I bradded it on the inside uv the kittle !" 

"Indeed!" 

"The kittle was sp'ilt," he added, reflectively, "but 
I ketched a fine lot uv muskeeters." 
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II 



IN AN AGRICULTURAL WAY 

I went down to my landlady with a smile of 
appreciation on my face. 

"The top of a very fine morning, Mrs. Williams,'' 
I said. "Truly, as the summer ages you seem to 
grow younger; and the way those first bright beams 
of the sun linger amid the gold of your hair — 
really, it is a wonder to me that Williams does not 
grow jealous!" 

She tossed her head. "Williams is fast asleep, 
just as you are, usually, at breakfast time," she 
replied, trying to answer severely. "And what is 
it that you want, since you have risen so early and 
are troubling yourself to pay me compliments?" 

"Just my breakfast and a little lunch," I answered 
humbly; for Mrs. Williams is a discerning woman. 

"You are going to the river again," she remarked 
as she ushered me into the dining room and gave 
me a cup of coffee. "The next thing you know, your 
system will be full of malaria and youTl be ill." 

I bowed at her. "Could one be ill in better 
hands?" I inquired. 

She laughed. "Bring me some of the fish, if you 
catch any," she said, ignoring my obvious compli- 
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ment; but I noticed that she packed me an unusually 
tasty lunch. 

It was dry when I arrived at the river, since for 
six weeks there had been no rain. I looked across 
the fields. The "thunderheads" on the horizon were 
full of mockery, the cotton plants had wilted and 
shrivelled, and the blades of com were twisted into 
thin rolls that were parched at the ends and yellow. 
Nowhere was there a bird to be seen, the very crows 
had ceased to fly, and down in the roadside thicket 
a treefrog in his extremity called desperately, "Rain ! 
rain! rain!" — ^Heavens, how dry it was! 

Beyond the bridge I released my horse from the 
shafts and tethered him in the shadow of a sweet- 
gum that he might take his meal in peace; then I 
got my tackle and began to pick my way toward the 
spot where I now beheld Wash listlessly whipping 
the stream. 

"Well?" I queried, as I reached his side and care- 
fully adjusted a fly. 

"Hit air too drouthy," returned my friend, twitch- 
ing his rod to show me that his last cast had been 
also without result. "The river air as blue as the 
sky, an' the noise of hit as hit drools along the shal- 
lows soun's as lonesome as the winter win' a-singin' 
in the chimbley flue. Le's gie the thing up, Squire, 
an' go out thar in the shade o' them trees an' res'." 

"But I am not tired," I objected. 

"Naw," he replied, "hit may be 'at yer air not, 
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but some o' these times you is a gwine ter be an' 
then you'll abuse yerse'f fer a missin' of this here 
chanst." He sighed and looked at me with compas- 
sion. "But," he admitted at length, "'taint ever man 
what knows jest how ter res'." 

Now, to rest and to fish are in my mind qnaony- 
mous terms, and the ability to abstain from effort 
seems the very hallmark of your true fisherman. 
Truly there are men who are awkward in idleness, 
but we must not blame them — ^the good God, per- 
haps, has made them so. Therefore, forgetting my 
determination to fish and my trouble about the crops, 
I yielded to the reasoning of Wash. 

"Come on, then," said I, motioning toward the 
farther edge of the bottom where a cluster of thick- 
topped sweetgum trees stood at the foot of a hillock. 
For I knew that there was a spring under those 
trees, and also that it is the custom of my friend to 
keep there a drinking gourd suspended from an 
upright stake. 

So, having rewound our lines, we set out, and 
when we had reached the place I took the gourd — 
how much that man has missed who, whwi midsum- 
mer has come and the heats of July have parched 
his throat, has never drunken from a gourd 1 — and I 
dipped it deep into the spring and lifted it full to 
the brim. The color of the gourd was that of pol- 
ished mahogany, the water was crystalline. Think- 
ing of the people back in town who had only 
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watercoolers and ice, I laughed. Then we drank 
slowly and becomingly, and rested, and presently 
rose up and drank again. In the spring the sky 
was mirrored, and the tree-tops and the white flecks 
of passing doud; beyond the sandy bottom there 
seemed another world, inverted, but misty and 
vague and beautiful, wherein there were only 
dreams upon which Wash and I peered unforbidden 
through some limpid windowpane. Now afar, now 
near, how the tremulous heaven below us seemed to 
approach one and then to withdraw itself 1 

We looked at each other, then with a shamefaced 
laugh we left off our gazing and went back to the 
grass and sat down. After a moment I brought my 
lunchbasket, for the sun was past meridian, and we 
both were hungry. 

"What air this here. Squire?" inquired Wash, 
picking up a small bottle of pickled olives and 
regarding them attentively. 

"Try one," I suggested, as I spread a towel and set 
forth the remainder of the provender. 

He took an olive, bit it, and threw it away. 
"'Simmons !" he ejaculated in disgust. "Jest green 
'simmons done up in brine! — Say, Squire, air this 
some fool joke o' your'n, or air them things r'aly 
made ter eat?" 

His remark seemed personal, and I replied with 
some severity. "Those are olives," I said. "There 
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are people who eat iliem — sometimes I eat them 
myself." 

He looked at me and sighed. "Wa-al," he 
remarked at length, "thar shorely is no accountin' 
fer tastes, as the ole 'oman said when she kissed the 
cow; an' this here is a changeful worl', an' time 
passes, an' we all does fade as a leaf. An' hit 'pears 
ter me 'at you is a f adin'. Squire — ^not yer nose, fer 
that air as red as hit allers was, but yer appetite an' 
yer onderstandin', I mean. Yas, sir, I shorely has 
knowed the time when you w'uddent ha' tetched one 
o' them roun' things you got in that thar bottle; 
not fer money yer w'uddent. You usen ter eat green 
watermillions — stoled 'em mostly — an' half-ripe 
peaches, an' sour grass, an' you'd go a fishin' of a 
Sunday " 

Now, I am a member of the church and I do not 
fishi on Sundays. It may be that by accident on 
some far past Sabbath day while idly trailing a 

hook in the water But Wash's unfairness is 

evident, and I do not need to explain all this. 

"But," he continued without hesitation, "you 
shorely would ha' balked a bit when hit come ter 
onripe 'simmonsl" 

I had no disposition to argue the question. Law- 
yer as I am, my friend has resources at his command 
which I on my part lack. So I did not reply imme- 
diately. Instead, I finished eating my lunch and 
then looked out across the bottoms into the gray 
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distances of the fields where the heatwaves flickered 
giddily, rising and shimmering above the dry, sun- 
hardened soil. 

"How thirsty the crops are," I presently remarked ; 
"The very earth seems to pant." 

"I dunno," replied Wash, nnsympathetically, "I 
dunno whether the groun' is a pantin' or not, but I 
is anyhow." 

'TEt is hard on the farmers to have the drought 
come just now," I added. 

"Yas," returned he, "hit air, but this here drouth 
ain't nuthin' ter that there drouth we had out here 
along about eighty-two. Squire, hit was shore hot 
them times — ever' time I got in the sun I could 
smell my hat a scorchinM" 

I gulped. 

" ^'Then still, through dry seasons and moister 

One God has a wreath to his shrine !' " 

I quoted. "Go on ; that's Swinburne, and has noth- 
ing to do with your drought. There were no 

crops made that year, of course?" 

"Naw," agreed Wash, "thar wuzzent. Nobody 
'ceptin' me made skacely any crap at all." 

I opened my eyes wide. "You?" I asked, unbe- 
lievingly. 

Wash turned an eye on me and nodded. "Yas," 
he continued, "I was a farmin' a little that year, an' 
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when sitch an awful drouth sot in, I seed right away 
that the cotton an' the com was ruint. I natchully 
had ter do somethin' an' I jest sot my wits ter work. 
*Sciunce,' says I, Squire, — ^'sciunce 'uU do mos' any- 
thing, sciunce an' pyore reasonin'.' " 

"So I tuk a res' an' studied the thing. 'How does 
them folks raise craps whar thar aint no rain?' I 
axes myse'f. 'Sitch folks errigates,' wuz the answer. 
Right thar wuz the secret. Squire. Hit were erri- 
gation what 'cashioned me to win." 

"Oh, yes," I remarked, ''You watered your crop 
and it grew — ^that was simple enough." 

My companion eyed me with disdain. "Hit wam't 
so dem simple as you has heerd tell hit was I" he 
retorted. 

"Why, you brought the water from the river, I 
imagine," I explained, soothingly. 

Wash grunted in disgust. "Any fool could ha' 
wore hisse'f out a fetchin' water," he replied, "but 
seein' 'at I had a man's head on my shoulders I 
never done no sitch thing. Naw, sir, inside o' two 
days I figgered out a plan, an' I planted me two 
craps — one crap in 'mongst the 'tother un." 

"Two crops," I scoffed. "What two crops?" 

"Taters an^ inguns," he replied, imperturbably. 

"Now, in the name of high Heaven, what have 
potatoes and onions to do with irrigation?" I asked. 

"Squire," inquired Wash, earnestly, "did you ever 
hold an ingun right close ter your eyes? Ef yer 
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has then yer knows a'ready that hit will shore fetch 
ther water out'n 'em. Yas, sir, a putty good flow o' 
water '11 soon be comin' right out'n them eyes ! Now, 
'taters has eyes, an' I knowed hit; so I jest planted a 
lot of inguns in 'mongst my 'taters, an' I'll be 
blamed. Squire, ef the tears f'm them thar 'taters' 
eyes didn't errigate my whole crap!" 

"Did you make a good yield?" I asked with that 
reverence which ability always commands. 

"Yas — oh, yas — " assented Wash, cordially. "In 
fact I made sitch a fine lot o' 'taters 'at they mighty 
nigh crowded the inguns out. But," he added, 
reflectively, "I didn't git much good out'n 'em atter 
all." 

"You didn't?" I exclaimed with simulated sur- 
prise. "Why?" 

"Wa-al, Squire, hit was this-er-way: Buck Wil- 
son — ^you know Buck — ^he lived up to Keowee then 
an' he was runnin' a little sto'. 'Wash,' he says ter 
me, 'le's go inter partnership an' supply this here 
markit.' You see. Squire, Buck he put in his 
espeerunce, an' I put in my 'taters." 

"And?" I interrupted suggestively. 

"An'," added Wash with a sigh, "when we quit 
hit was 'tother way — ^I had a lot of espeenmce an' 
Buck he had the 'taters." 

I made no comment. After I had gathered 
together the remnants of the lunch, I laid myself 
down on the grass and shaded my eyes. Toward 
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the south white clouds piled themselves heap on 
heap, and high above our heads — so high that he 
seemed but a speck in the still, blue ether — a great, 
gray-breasted henhawk soared in widening circles. 
For a time I dozed and then, having sufficiently con- 
sidered our digestions, we arose and went back to 
the stream. 

With varying luck we sought out the spots of our 
choice and spent the afternoon in following the cur- 
rent down. Then when we had retraced our steps 
and were tired, we lit our pipes and wove all manner 
of fancies from the material furnished by the drift- 
ing smoke. And as we watched the blue rings rise 
and float, I caught the echo of a melody and look- 
ing saw, all transfigured by the low and slanting 
light, a flatboat rounding the upper bends. Wood- 
laden, it held to the center of the stream and, loom- 
ing large against the blood-red background of the 
setting sun, the negro boatmen chanted in mournful 
cadence a sort of goodnight song. 

"Goodbye 'long de rib-ber, 
0-o-o-h la-dies, good-night! 
Goodbye, ole Kyar-li-na, 
0-o-le G^orgy-y-y, goodbye I" 

Other voices caused me to turn, and on the high 
mid-span of the bridge there was an automobile 
with a lady waving a salute to me. A wave of the 
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hand, a flash of handkerchief, and it was gone, 
while again the chant from the stream swelled high. 

"Grobdbye, long de rib-ber, 
0-o-o-h ladies, goodnight I" 

From the hills the echoes rolled back and rang, 
gathering softness as they faded, dying like music 
into the dusk that lay on the distant slopes. 
Charmed into quiet, we listened until boat and boat- 
men were gone; then with a sigh Wash arose. 

"Got ter go home sometime," he remarked, "an' 
I reckon hit mought as well be now." 
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in 



MAINLY BEMINISCENT. 



It may be inferred from what I have written that 
my friend Wash Bozeman is not handsome, neither 
is he learned in the academic sense of the word ; but 
he is reposeful, he is master of his soul, and he is 
a poet. 

Not that he writes anything — ^he cannot write, I 
believe — ^but what has the mere scribbling of lines 
to do with poesy? Poetry is "imagination set to 
music," and of imagination Wash stands as high 
priest in all the Keowee country. As for music, the 
winds furnish that — ^the winds and the everflowing 
water; for as my friend lies on the grass speaking 
dreamily, always the yellow river sings in a liquid 
monotone, and the light breeze frets the dancing 
boughs, and the drooping willows nod and nod like 
grayhaired fiddlers keeping time to the notes of a 
violin. And there is spaciousness there — ^the spaci- 
ousness that your true poet loves; for above him are 
the high reaches of the upper air and the wide, blue 
stretch of the sky, while about him are the hills with 
their endless curves, and the far-off hazy horizon, 
and so — ^infinity. 

I have spoken of his lordly patience — ^no man can 
await with more unhurried ease the coy nibblings of 
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the dallying fish; and he is no pitiful precisian, 
withal, to spoil a work of art because, forsooth, some 
fool may misunderstand it. Because of his traits 
there are men who call Wash lazy, but they do not 
know about that. To my mind the man is simply 
courageous. Out of the sunny mornings, when the 
river mist hangs in the treetops and the gray, eastern 
cloudlets are edged with gold, his soul calls to him, 
and, rising to meet the occasion, right royally he 
makes his answer. Unafraid, he digs his bait and 
hies him forth, a slave to no man's dollar. Other 
souls cry, too — ^your soul and mine, if you please — 
cry with poor, stifled voices; but even as we listen 
we are frightened by a scarecrow necessity which 
we ourselves have set up, and we cringe and cower, 
and dare not call back to them. So, like whipped 
curs to the housewife's chum, we creep to work 
unwillingly. 

And because that to the richness of Wash's tem- 
perament fact gives not adequate room, there are 
those who call him a liar. And these be the men, 
too, for whom he wets his line, with whom he 
smokes, and to whom he opens up his heart. Is he 
a liar, indeed? What, then, is Virgil, or Shakes- 
peare, or Homer, pray? 

But with all his excellencies, in the matter of my 
age my friend, I think, makes a mistake. He says 
I am old, and, of course, if a bare fifty years and a 
slight scarcity of hair at the top of one's cranium 
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be allowed to count for senility, then beyond a 
doubt I am approaching the "sere and yellow." But 
it seems to me that paucity of years and abundance 
of hair are no proper measure of youth. Rather 
is juvenility, I think, a matter of heart and of habit 
— ^a certain open and generous condition of the mind 
wherein the joy of living does not abate nor simple 
pleasures fail to gratify. 

As for me, the light that lies on the hills at dawn 
has all of its old-time glamour, and when evening 
comes I find no loss of odor in the blossoms nor 
lack of beauty in the bright and circling stars. 

In spite of all this, however, I once was younger 
than I am today. It was in the brown farmhouse 
that stands between Brianon creek and the river that 
I was bom. A mile to the east of this house there 
rises the steep shingle roof of Lower Rehoboth 
church, where on Sabbath mornings I, a little lad, 
used to go holding fast to my mother's hand to sit in 
the narrow, uncomfortable pews, to drowse through 
the lengthy sermon, and to listen to the old-fash- 
ioned, swaying songs that were sung in the praise of 
the Lord. Across the river from the church there is 
a break in the hills which allows a row of Lombardy 
poplars to stand outlined against the sky. In the 
old days there used to be a house underneath those 
trees, and a flower garden and a girl who wore a 
straw hat and crisp, fresh calico dresses; but now 
the house is gone, and sometimes I stand and gaze 
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far-eyed across the valley while the river flows on 
and on. 

At such times I can almost agree with Wash. 
"Old !" the swirling water seems to say to me; "You 
are growing old; and youth has passed, and love, 
and all that is best in life.'' So, standing motionless 
with my head in the sunshine, my feet in the heavy 
dust, a great longing comes to me. Why may I not 
have again the scent of the locust bloom and the 
long idle days of the summer time? Why, when 
the hymns at Rehoboth rise high and float and echo 
back again, may I not close my eyes, as once I have 
closed them, and so behold a ladder in the clouds 
and God's angels going up and down? Why may I 
not have my mother once more, and why may I not 
see again the straw hat under the poplar trees? 
Thus blinded by the too-great light of an unassim- 
ilated knowledge, I stumble among old memories 
and hurt myself — stung by the pain I essay vainly 
to recover my poise. 

Also the old plantation has not failed to leave its 
impress upon me. A full mile square is the spread 
of the place — ^a mile of hillside and forest land, of 
rufous field and dancing stream, of broad green 
meadows and tangled swamps. Once, when I was 
but a youth and after my mother had died, it passed 
from the possession of my people, but at no time did 
I forget the spot of my birth — ^the odors of the 
curing hay, the faint perfume of the hedgeroses and 
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the stretches of long brown road — ^and latterly, as I 
have remarked, I have acquired all these again. 

For mere legalities and deftly drawn titles to real 
estate are no certain evidence of the true ownership 
of land. That man possesses the soil who has been 
bred upon it, who loves it and tends it, and who 
knows it in all of its moods; for whom each gullied 
hill holds a memory and to whom each brawling 
stream speaks with the voice of a friend. 

As a boy those slanting hillsides, the overgrown 
and deserted fields, and the shadowy paths through 
the woods, made up my kingdom; but it was the 
swamp, I think, that held the greatest charm — ^the 
swamp, because it was to me a mystery. It was not 
until I met Wash Bozeman that I ventured to pene- 
trate into the inmost recesses of the morass. 

How well I remember that first meeting. As non- 
descript in figure as he is today, with a fishing pole 
couched like a lance, he came upon me over the 
fence as I was trying to cut a cane with my knife. 
With a face reddened by exertion, I looked up at 
him and he, letting fall an eyelid, gravely winked 
at me. There were no immediate words between 
us, nor was there need of any — ^like had come unto 
like. Stooping, he took the knife from my hand, 
cut the long rod for me, and attached my line deftly 
thereto. 

"Come ahead," he said, turning on his heel and 
taking the road to the swamp. 
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I followed him through the coarse weeds, the tor- 
tuous vines, and across the tumbledown fences. 
Within the swamp there were bogs and rotting 
logs and pools covered with green slime, and when 
these were past we came to great stretches of brier 
and reed and to an overgrowth of tulip trees and 
ironwood and alder, thickly set and so densely leaved 
overhead that even at midday the twilight seemed 
to brood. There were noises, too, in the swamp — 
weird rustlings of the cane leaves as the light wind 
blew or as the wild things came and went. 

At last we came to the sluggish stream and, 
having baited our hooks, we cast them in, and I 
became duly initiate. Then after my enthusiasm 
over "white pearch" and "mud cats" had abated, 
Wash lighted his pipe, leaned back against the trunk 
of a tree, and addressed his conversation to me. 

"Son," he asked, with no suspicion of a smile, "is 
you much on the healin' of diseases?" 

I was little and ignorant. "No," I replied, finally, 
"are you?" 

My companion tapped his pipestem thoughtfully. 
"I be," he rejoined. "Hit was this-er-way, you see: 
Jim Teddars lives on the fur side o' yonder hill — 
you know Jim? Wa-al, his boy got a bug in his 
yeer las' week an' thar was a duse of a splutterment 
over thar." 

I had heard of bugs creeping into one's ears, and I 
was interested at once. "Was the boy as big as me?" 
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I asked, ungrammatically. "And how did the bug 
get in his ear?" 

He answered my last question, ignoring the first. 
"I wam't there at the gittin'-in," he remarked; "I 
was intrusted in the gittin'-out." 

"They got it out, then," I hazarded. 

"T^Aey didn't," responded he, "but the bug was 
got out jes' the same." 

"Did they send for a doctor?" I asked. 

"Yas, two un em, an' they peered, an' they pried, 
an' they poked, but nary a bug could they git 
Sonny, that air pestiferous bug jes' sot back in that 
boy's yeer an' laughed at them air doctors. He war 
a sight too much for themT 

"What did Jim Teddars do?" I inquired wonder- 
ingly. 

Wash spat at a stone. "He sont fer me," he 
announced with decision. 

"Could you help them?" I asked. 

"I could. I s'picioned hit was a doodlebug fm 
the start, so I jes' put my jaw ter that boy's yeer an' 
called kinder sof an' temptin' lak: 

^Doodlebug ! doodlebug, come up ! 
Doodlebug, doodlebug, come git yer 'backer!" 

An' you may shoot me, sonny, ef \the bug didn't 
come ! Yas-«tr-ree, he come up a-wipin' of his eyes 
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wi' his forefeet ! I haint no physician, sonny, but as 
a surgint I is a buster !" 

I sat staring at him, unbelieving, yet half -con- 
vinced by the solemnity of his countenance. Pre- 
sently he arose and when we had reached the open 
bottoms, already the stars were out and the spears 
of grass were mimic warriors each with a buckler 
of burnished dew. Against these tiny targes the 
moon shivered lances of light, and back in the edges 
of the swamp the bullfrogs called to us hoarsely: 
"Go home! Go home I Go home!" 

And homeward we went over the long paths and 
across the ridges, stopping but once to glance back 
at the swamp where the flitting fireflies made dots 
in the darkness and the willis- whistlers were begin- 
ning to call. 

So began my acquaintance with Wash, but, for all 
that, I am not so old. 
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IV 



I met my visitor at the Keowee station, and I 
drove him out to my place. He had grown bald, I 
noticed ; his skin seemed tenderer than of yore, and 
his two front teeth, which he had broken while 
diving off the "gum stump" above the "rocky shoal" 
of the river had been replaced by artificial ones; 
otherwise he was the same red- faced BiQy Stevens, 
keen-witted, ready with a joke and a laugh, and 
good comrade to any man. Then, when Aunt 
Mandy had fed us, I took him to his quarters. 

"Make yourself at home, Billy," I advised. "Rest 
well tonight, for tomorrow we shall fish with Wash." 

"Why," ejaculated my guest, "is that mendacious 
old babbler still holding forth at the river?" 

In reply I assumed my best legal delivery. "While 
my friend Wash Bozeman cannot be said to be a 
silent man," I began, "neither is he a talkative one. 
In reality he is judicious in the use of words, and 
shows discrimination as to the number, the kind, and 
the occasion thereof. I have known him to fish in 
silence through the whole of a simmier day, opening 
his lips only to receive the stem of his corncob pipe. 
Again I have known him on a like occasion to set 
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forth the marvels of his experience, babbling as 
smoothly as does the river water which ripples under 
Keowee bridge." 

Stevens laughed. "Am I to understand that he 
is a smooth article?" he asked. 

"Not unto all men," I went on, "is it vouchsafed 
to listen to him believingly — ^it is only by virtue of 
idleness and by dint of much fishing that such 
ability comes — ^but, nevertheless, when the chast- 
ened sunlight falls tenderly and the creeping shad- 
ows grow long and the sound of the gliding water is 
as low as a murmured prayer, his imagination 
ripens a most perfect fruitage. Tomorrow — oh, 
well, good night, Stevens," and I turned and went 
out. 

It was early next morning that we sought out 
Wash, finding him at his usual resort. Also we 
found there a wayfaring man — commonly called a 
tramp — ^whom Wash had stayed with food and had 
comforted with tobacco, and with whom he was now 
expostulating as to the folly of overmuch walking. 
When he perceived us, however, the sage of the 
bridge abandoned his chance acquaintance and spoke 
to us heartily. 

"Billy Stevens!" he cried, shaking my visitor's 
hand heartily, "Billy Stevens, what they tell me has 
got ter be a millionaire up thar 'mongst the 
Yankees, but who was, when I knowed him, nuthin' 
tall but watermillionaire!" And for a time he con- 
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tinued in this strain, recalling one by one and with 
great particularity the early misdeeds of Stevens. 
Afterward ihe three of us took a holiday together 
and wandered about the plantation, retelling with 
marvelous zest our pet<y adventures in this place 
or that. Then, when the day had passed swiftly 
and the afternoon was come. Wash got his pipe 
alight. 

"Billy," he inquired, turning to Stevens, "does yer 
happen to have good teeth?" 

"Wash," replied Billy, "I am not a sensitive man — 
As a matter of fact I have good teeth. My dentist 
assured me as to this when he sold them to me." 

"Wa-al," rejoined the fisherman, "that is a blessin' 
to be shore I Now, some folks haint got no teeth at 
all — ^that is to say no rale teeth ; I aint a countin' the 
chaneyware 'at sitch totes aroun' on thar gums. 

"But ole Parson Bowles, he war one o' them 
chaneyware fellers. I has heerd 'at his front teeth 
was kicked out by a ca'f , an' I reckin he jest natch- 
ully wore his back ims out a chawin' of his vittles; 
fer he war a pow'ful eater, was that ole Parson 
Bowles. Didn't know the Parson, did yer, Squire?" 

I had not had that pleasure, and I said so, and 
upon a like disclaimer on Stevens' part Wash con- 
tinued: 

"Wa-al, I knowed him. He war a good man, but 

he had false teeth an' a monst'us appertite. I 

dunno whether the teeth were the 'cashion of the 
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appertite or the appertite was the 'cashion o' the 
teeth, but they both was thar. An', Billy, them teeth 
was a double set — ^they was bottom an' top, an' 'pears 
like — ^I disremember, but hit r'aly do 'pear like — 'at 
them plates was j'inted at the back." 

"No," I interrupted, "they were hardly jointed. 
Artificial teeth are not fitted that way." 

Wash assumed an innocent air. "I dunno," he 
returned. "I haint had no espeerunce. I has shore 
'nuff teeth." 

"Go on with your story," broke in Stevens, impa- 
tiently. 

"Don't hurry me, men," the philosopher pleaded ; 
"I ain't usen to hurryin'." Then he closed an eye 
and looked up at the sun with a show of being 
exceedingly accurate. "Hit war 'long about this 
time o' the year," he continued, "an' the Parson had 
been kyar'n on a meetin' at Betharbry, that thar 
Metherdis' chu'ch back yander at the forks o' the 
road. He lived 'crost the river thar, 'bout three 
miles back o' them hills, an' when he war a gwine 
home he had ter come this way so's ter cross at the 
bridge. 

"Wa-al, on the Sat'day atter the fust Sunday he 
had labored wi' the sinners mightily, an' had fetched 
'em a comin' an' a gwine; an' besides he had par- 
tooken of a mighty good dinner. Tharfore the 
Parson was tired an' the warm sun o' the attemoon 
kinder made him drowsy, so that jest as his ole gray 
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nag made the bridge he lent over like an' yawned. 
Yas-sir-ree! He opened his mouth wide an' them 
newfangled teeth o' his'n drapped right out an' fell 
down inter the water! I tell you, boys, hit war a 
scrape ! 

"Fust he tried to git 'em hisse'f — cut a long pole 
an' fumbled an' poked thar fer nigh about a half a 
day. Then he fetched a yell, an' that brought Abner 
Shackleford. Ab he lowed 'at ef they had a rake 
them thar teeth mought be drug out, so they went 
an' got one an' they drug the blamed ole riverbed 
jest like they was a curryin' of a hoss." 

"Did they find the teeth?" asked Billy with a 
yawn. 

Wash shook his head impressively. "Not much," 
he replied, "not much they didn't. They was a 
draggin' thar at sundown when I come ter see 'bout 
some set'ooks 'at I had out." 

"You assisted them, I suppose?" I remarked by 
way of encouragement 

"Oh, yes," he answered, easily, "I got the teeth." 

"You did?" exclaimed Stevens. "Why, how did 
you manage it?" 

Wash looked at him pityingly. "Hit war sciunce, 
Billy — pyore sciunce an' force o' reasonin'. I looked 
at hit this-er-way: Ef you wants ter git things 
out'n the water, how does yer git 'em? Yer fishes 
fer 'em is ther natchul answer ter that. 

"But does yer fish wi' a plimib bare hook? Nary 
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a time, Billy, nary a time. Ef you knows your busi- 
ness you baits, an' hit depen's on what you are 
fishin' fer as ter what kind o' bait hit is. Catfishes 
fer'n instance, likes wurrums, but pearch bites at 
minners, an' a Metherdis' preacher's teeth 

"Billy, when I got that fur I knowed I had struck 
the thing. I got out some hooks an' a string an' 
made me a throw line. 

"'Ab,' says I ter Shackleford, 'you go home an' 
fetch some chicken — fat chicken fried crisp an' 
brown;' an' when he had fotch hit, I baited them 
hooks wi' hit an' made a cas' 

"Gentermens, I'm a doubtin' ef yer'U b'leeve me, 
but I got a bite right away, an' I yanked them false 
teeth out'n thar. Yas, sir, fer a Metherdis' preacher's 
teeth fried chicken air the bait!" 

I looked at Billy and Billy looked at me; then 
Stevens rose and took Wash by the hand. "My 
friend," quoth he, "age but ripens you, and the suns 

of many summers lend their mellowness to you. 

You are a peach!" 

And so we parted. The sun was already low ; the 
mists were rising in the valley, and the uplands lay 
in the fading light like a field of the cloth of gold. 
Away across the river we could see the white porch 
of a house, and in the nearby pastures the cowbells 
were tinkling, for the cattle were going home. And 
as we went Billy Stevens looked toward the Brianon 
and drew a deep, full breath. 

"God's coimtry, Squire," he said. "God's coimtry, 
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A BIBUCAL ABOUMENT 

I was distinctly "blue" so I left the highway and 
made my way slowly across the lowlying fields that 
the late simlight was flooding. Then, coming into 
the Bellville road just at the gateway of the church 
I stopped, for Wash was there, and at his heels there 
was a grimy looking yellow cur. 

"All hail!" said I. 

"Hello, Squire!" said Wash, but even as we spoke 
there came the hoarse croaking of a horn, a series 
of quick, muffled explosions, and an automobile 
topped the rise in which was seated Cokeler, our 
banker in Bellville. 

I stepped back against the fence, and Wash did 
likewise, but the yellow dog, with the courage that 
is bom of ignorance, sprang forward to meet the 
ungainly machine. Seeing him the chauffeur 
swerved, but all too late. There was a spurt of sand, 
a yelp, and the dog was dead, while the auto went 
gliding on. 

Fifty yards away, however, the machine slowed 
down, reversed, and came backing rapidly up. 

"I'm sorry," said Cokeler, looking from me to 
Wash, then reaching out he handed a dollar to my 
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philosophic friend. "Buy another,'' he advised, as 
he touched a lever and resumed his onward way. 

Wash gave me a sidelong glance. "Squire," he 
drawled, "I is jest a dollar ahead, but say — do you 
know whose confoimded dorg that was?" 

I did not know the dog — ^likely the poor brute had 
been the hardly used companion of some vagrant 
negro — ^and in the red glow Wash and I went 
equably on to the piazza of my house. 

But I was not so easily rid of my depression. 

"Cokeler " said I, reverting to our chance en- 

coimter. "I wonder. Wash, if John ever wanted 
anything that he did not finally get?" 

Wash expectorated thoughtfully. "EQt 'pears ter 
me," he answered, "'at Cokeler oughter be a happy 
man. He shore is in love wi' hisse'f , an' he haint 
got no rival as I knows on." 

"At any rate he is a better man than I am," I 
responded gloomily. "He has made his mark in 
the community, he holds a high place in the respect 
of the men and women there, and even the ministers 
of the gospel seek his approval and counsel; while 

I ^the truth is. Wash, I have wasted my life on 

the world, its follies and its fishermen and such like 
unspiritual things." 

Wash looked out into the growing darkness. "An' 
yit," he remarked, impersonally, "fishermen aint so 
bad ; not nigh so bad, hit seems to me, as is some men 
what I knows — ^men what has growed up f m youth 
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in devilment an' now bein' summat baP headed is 
wishful of foolin' theyse'ves!" 

It was clearly time to change the conversation. 
"I know," I admitted; then to change the current 
of his thoughts, I asked suddenly, "Wash, were you 
ever in love?" 

He pushed back his hat and looked upward at the 
sky where the stars were beginning to shine. "Onst 
I was," he began, reminiscently, "an' you a men- 
tioning the Scriptur' sot me ter thinkin'. Bekase, 
Squire, ef ole Aint Sally Dillard hadn' gin her 
daughter Katie a Bible, hit's plumb nigh reesnerble 
ter say 'at when the argyment riz, Aint Sally she'd 
a winned out" 

"What was the argument about?" I inquired. 

"'Bout me," Wash returned. 

"About you !" I scoffed. "Now, why should any 
woman argue about you?" 

My friend laughed sympathetically. "We alls 
haint much fer looks, now is we. Squire?" he asked. 
"You fer'n instance, is a losin' of yo' ha'r, an' my 
complexion is plumb nigh sp'ilt. The sun has 
tetched me up, but 111 gamtee 'at hit wam't no sun 
what reddened that nose o' youm." 

"About the argument?" I interrupted, impa- 
tiently. 

"Yas — ^yas ! Hit was this-er-way. Squire: A long 
time ago, furder back 'an you kin remember, I 
reckin, Aint Sally Dillard lived right back yander 
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at the forks o' the Brianon, an' them times she had a 
gal — a monst'us putty gal — ^named Katie. Wa-al? 
I was a whole lot younger 'an what I is now, an' — " 

"And better looking?" 

"Naw," returned my friend unmoved, "I don't 
bank on my looks; I gits thar on my winnin' ways." 

"Go on," I said. 

"As I tell you, Aint Sally lived thar at the forks 
o' the creek an' she war a pow'ful reeligious ole 
soul. She war jest ez good ez they make wimmen, 
but she was sorter narrer minded like — 'speshually 
whar gals was concerned. 

"Wa-al, Squire, Aint Sally fotch up Katie in the 
way she sh'd go, an' when the gal got ole away she 
went! Suttenly she war the moest owdacious, the 
skittishest, an' the moest mischeeviousest gal in the 
whole endurin' naberhood. An' suh, mankine jest 
natchuUy hankers atter that sort of a gal, so 'twam't 
so very long till I got ter hankerin' atter Katie. 
Some o' the other fellers, too, was a lookin' that 
way an' I had ter be right spry. Fer that reason I 
loafs permiscus like about Aint Sally's yard, an' 
Aint Sally, not a likin' of me, sorter tuk notice of 
hit. I heem 'at she talked pow'ful seems to Katie 
an' prayed wi' her onst or twiset — anyhow she gin 
the gal a brand new, pockit size Bibul. 

"'Read the Wud,' she says, 'an' squar' yer life 
by hit. Allers do as hit says, an' make shore ter 
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bewar' of the onrighteous man — ^the same by name 
bein* Wash I* 

"I suttenly thort hard o' Aint Sally fer a sayin' 
o' that thar, fer I had been goin' ter chu'ch fer three 
months, steady han' runnin', an' hit was ter ole Aint 
Sally's chu'ch, too. 

"But I said nothin' an' sorter kep gwine my route ; 
an' sometimes Katie seemed ter like me putty well, 
an' sometimes ter like the other feller, tell at las' 
one day when we was in the orchard toge'rr the 
gal dumb up on the fence fer ter reach a Jime- 
sweetinin' apple what was a hangin' some'rs above. 

" 'Wash,' says she, a rockin' back an' f o'th sorter 
wobbly like, 's'posen I was to fall?' 

" *Katie,' answers I, 'I 'ud ketch yer !' 

"'Wud yer?' says she, half shettin' her eyes an' 
a laffin'. 

"'Jest try me oust!' says I — an' 'fore the Lord, 
she did! 

"Then jest as I cotch her — an' hit may be. Squire, 
seein' 'at we was both excited, that her lips did 
bresh mine — ^who sh'd I see a peerin' over the fence 
but ole Aint Sally Dillard ! 

"'Katie!' she yelled; an' I might' nigh swunk 
inter my shoes, but the gal she wam't fazed. Toge'rr 
we foUered the ole 'oman up ter the front o' the 
house, an' thar she turned upon us. 

"'Now?' says she. 
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" The Book,' answers Katie as quick as a drap, 
'the Book says, "Love one anu'rr." ' 

"The ole 'oman gasped. 'But you was a kissin' uv 
him,' she says, 'I seed yer myse'f !' 

"The gal reached in her pockit an' fetchin' out 
the Bibul she turned a leaf. 'Thar, then — ^Bead 
that!' she says. 

"An' Aint Sally read, 'Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do you even so imto 
them!'" 

I laughed, then I fell silent and when I looked 
again at Wash he blew his nose hastily, but Aunt 
Mandy was impervious to sentiment. 

"Dem waffles is done an' buttered," she argued. 
"Come on an' git 'em while dey's hot." 
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VI 



IN THE AUGUST NIGHT 



We had come back to the porch, Wash and I, and 
we turned our attention to the great outer world 
and the night. In the heavens the moon rode high. 
From the place where we sat we could see the wide, 
gray fields and the dim lines of the fence rows as 
they lay transfigured in the thin and misty light. 
Out of the west a faint breeze was blowing; over- 
head there were wisps of white cloud, and stars, 
and the deep, blue interspaces of the infinite sky. 
With a sigh of content I leaned back in my old- 
fashioned rocking-chair, gazed up at the tops of the 
redoak trees, and let my pipe fall to the floor. 

The clatter of the pipe roused my friend and he 
raised a hand wamingly. 

"Hush, Squire," he ejaculated, "hush!" 

I looked toward him, but he did not need to 
answer. Somewhere in the cherry trees that stood 
by the garden fence the slant moonbeams had 
wakened a mocking-bird, and now the songster 
lifted its voice into a thrill of melody. 

Listening, I forgot myself. What a scene it was 
and what an accompaniment; what a wonderful 
night of pale lights and inky shadows; what envel- 
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oping silences with the soft notes breaking through ! 

Now I heard the whippoorwills calling, and the 
wind was rising in the pine land, and the brown bats 
were circling high; now it was the quail in the 
meadows ; now the whole air was tremulous with the 
flutings from a negro's "quills." Then, as the song 
turned softly, I thought of the things that might 
have been — of the swish of a skirt, of a footfall 
among the roses, of the light touch of a slender 
hand. 

Diminuendo — crescendo ; crescendo — diminuendo. 
The world was growing darker; the moon, trailing 
with silver clouds, was going down and down, and 
the full notes were lowered sleepily. "Heart — 
heart — ^heart! Sweetheart!" It was but a whisper 
at the last — a world-secret pulsing mysteriously 
through the warm and odorous air. 

As the low strain died away I looked across the 
hills. Thinner and thinner the light had grown, 
grayer and grayer the shadows, and the moon was 
now but a red semi-circle half hidden by a strip of 
pines. Northward there was cloud, and heat-light- 
ning, and the low dark line of the ridges; nearer 
was the river slope where sassafras and sumac and 
wild cat-brier grow. Beyond the slope and the 
stream was the gap in the hills that is sentineled by 
poplar trees. I sat gazing that way with a feeling 
of constriction in my throat. 

"Wash," I asked suddenly, "do you remember 
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Skiimer Smith?" It was the man who had owned 
the place across the river that I spoke of — for the 
life of me I could not bring myself to mention the 
girl. 

My companion leaned forward in his chair. "I 
has 'casion ter 'member him," he replied with an 
ambiguous grunt. "How come you ter ax me, 
Squire?" 

"Oh I was just thinking of the man," I said, "and 
his wife and his daughter. They used to live across 
the river there." 

"Shore 'nufl," assented Wash, *they did. I reck- 
lec's 'em all three mighty well." 

"I wonder what became of them," I mused. 

Wash pushed back the brim of his hat. "The ole 
man died," he afGbrmed crisply. "But," he went on 
in a gentler tone, "Mis' Smith was a mighty good 
woman an' the gal she was a thoroughbred. When 
I seed her las' thar was a mighty putty gal a gwine 
ter was'e I thought. But — ^Lord ! Lord ! — ^you never 
kin tell! You was a goodlookin' lad, too, in them 
days. Squire; but looks is deceivin' an' a young 
man's prospec's fer 'em air often disapp'intin' ter 
his fren's." 

"Oh, well — ^I'll do, I guess," I answered with some 
asperity. 

"But Skinner," continued Wash without heeding 
the interruption in the least, "Skinner Smith was 
stingy. Maybe I oughtn't ter speak uv hit, seein' 
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as he air dead — an' likely oncomfortable — ^but he 
was, an' that air a fac'." 

"I have heard some stories to that eflFect myself," 
I remarked. "I recall one in particular. It was 
said that Wiley Brown found Skinner's pocketbook 
in the road where the old man had lost it. Wiley 
returned the money duly, but Skinner claimed 
interest on the sum." 

"I dunno 'bout that air tale," said Wash, judi- 
cially. "EQt may be that Wiley Brown yarned, er 
hit may be 'at ther thing got mixed; but I shorely 
kin tell yer. Squire, how ole man Skinner got 'way 
yander ahead uv me." 

"How was it?" I inquired. 

My friend solicited a match and having obtained 
it he got his pipe alight. "Hit was this-er-way," he 
answered. "You know. Squire, whar the cross- 
roads is, over thar on the Bell county side? Wa-al, 
Skinner he kep' a sto' over thar at them crossroads 
same time ez I was a ferryin'." 

"I had almost forgotten that you ever ran the 
ferry," I interpolated here. 

Wash sighed. "Yas," he said, "I done some ferry- 
in'. I had ter lay oflF right smart ter go fishin'," he 
added reflectively. "So much so that atter while 
the folks 'tother side the river sot in an' built a 
bridge right thar whar the ferry used to be." 

"That was a benefit to the community," I 
remarked, "but it was quite a loss to you." 
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Wash removed his pipe from his mouth and 
gazed upward at the stars. "Wa-al," he said 
resignedly, "hit air altogether 'cordin' ter how a 
man looks at the thing. Ferryin' fetched in some 
money, ter be shore, but fishin' air a heap more sat- 
isfyin' like. Anyhow, Skinner kep' a sto' an' I 
done some tradin' wi' him." 

"Credit or cash?" I asked for want of something 
better to say. 

"Wa-al," replied Wash, "'twas a sort of a mixtry. 
Pocket-change wam't allers handy wi' me, an' Skin- 
ner kep' a little book. At the end uv a mont' we 
settled ef I had the money ; ef I didn't we jest waited 
tell the next mont' come." 

"That was convenient," I remarked, "but how did 
Skinner get ahead of you?" 

Wash laid down his pipe. "The time I air a tellin' 
yer about," he went on, "my rashins was a runnin' 
skeerce, an' I finds hit pow'ful onconvenient ter do 
wi'out my vittles. EQt gives a feller a kind uv a 
sinkin' feelin' about the pit uv the stummik an' hit 
spiles his temper like." 

"I know the symptoms," said I, interrupting him. 
"Go on with your story." 

"My espeerunce wi' yer, Squire," rejoined he 
severely, "is 'at yer appertite air a sight better fer 
drinkin' 'an hit air fer eatin'. Hows'mever, rashins 
was nigh about out at the shack, an' I sot out fer 
Skinner's sto'. Them days Skinner kep' aigs — ^tuk 
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'em in trade f m the nigger wimmen here an' thar — 
an' when I come ter his place I walked right in. 

" 'Skinner,' says I, 'gimme some meal an' le's see 
yer aigs.' An' when the ole feller had weighed out 
what meal I wanted he sot down a baskit uv aigs. 

"Now, Squire, I haint no judge of aigs — ^not ontell 
they is busted I haint — an' them thar aigs looked 
'bout all right ter me. Suttenly they was kinder 
slick an' shiny like, but I tuk no thought uv hit. 
'Gimme a dozen,' says I ; an' when he had done so I 
put 'em in my baskit an' sot out ter go back home. 
EQt was summer-time, same as hit is now. Squire, 
an' mighty warm hit was, an' I jest wanted ter fry 
them aigs fer fear uv accidents." 

"And?" 

"An', Squire, when I got ter the long hill thar 
below my house whar the road comes up f 'm the 
bridge, I heerd a sort uv fumblement. EQt were not 
a big noise, but hit sounded s'picious like, kase 'twuz 
under the baskit led. At fust I jest slackened my 
gait an' batted my eyes, but afterwards, bein' uv an 
open an' inquirin' mind, I stopped right still an' 
lissened. That what I heered flustrated me, an' 
onkiverin' the top uv hit I sot the baskit down." 

"What did you find?" I asked with interest. 

"Squire, hit do soun' onrees'nable, but the sun war 
a hatchin' them aigs !" 

"Eemarkable!" I ejaculated. "And pray what 
did you do?" 
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"Squire," replied my companion, "I is sorry ter 
say hit, but I played the fool an' got mad.'' 

"Lost your temper, did you?" 

"I pintedly did — I jest riz up f m the groun' thar 
an' flung thet baskit plumb over the pastur' fence." 

"What then?" I asked. 

"I went back ter Skinner." 

"And Skinner?" 

"Wa-al, Squire, Skinner he squinted at me kinder 
cuyious like. 'Wash,' says he, *hit air all right an' 
you is an hones' man. I 'lows yer ten cents f er the 
aigs yer haint got an' I charges yer a quarter fer 
the chickens thet yer has I' 

" 'Chickens !' says I, nigh a f allin' back'ards out'n 
his do', 'what chickens?' 

" 'Them air chickens,' says he, 'what you hatched 
out'n them air aigs !' " 

I laughed, but I did not laugh long. The moon 
was down now, and the mockingbird had ceased to 
sing; of what avail was it to sit in the darkness and 
imagine impossible things. Then from somewhere 
in the paths that led through the crops a sound of 
voices arose. Evidently it was prayermeeting night 
and the negroes, their services ended, were trudging 
carelessly home. They do not change — ^these country 
negroes, far removed from the ways of the town — 
and for one brief moment I caught the spirit of their 
melancholy parting song. Over the hills their music 
drifted, and far out across the valleys, and the 
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echoes woke in the woodlands to join the full 
refrain. 

"In the new Jerusalem ; 
In the new Jerusalem; 
In the n-e-e-w, in the n-e-ew, 
Je-ru-sa-lem!" 

Bit by bit with measured cadence the song 
drifted, broke, and died. Then Wash disturbed the 
stillness with a tap of his pipe and a yawn. 

"Hit air nigh midnight, Squire," he said. 'S'posen 
we go ter bed." 
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VII 

THE YARN OP THE SERPENTS. 

Seated comfortably in my office, I carelessly ran 
over my mail. This long envelope and that, I knew, 
but the third letter bore a non-professional aspect. 
Its once white envelope was smudged and strangely 
blurred; the handwriting of the address was in 
pencil and was crude and unformed. 

The envelope yielded to my paper knife, and I 
read: 

"Dere Squire: — 

"I take my pen in han'. Davy is in hewin. Do 
you remember one time las fall when you was a 
comin up the long hill this side of the creek. Thare 
was two boys thare an a littler boy what had on a 
pare of blue overhalls. We teesed Davy an he cried, 
an you give him a nicle an he laffed. I am sorry I 
teesed him for now I aint got him no more. I has 
jest got his little blue overhalls. Do you reckin they 
is good to Davy up thare in hewin an will they give 
him eny overhalls thare. 

"So no more at presant, 

"Yore fren' 

"Joe Riley Apperson." 
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And I had been thinking of my own petty troubles 
while here under my hand lay tiie heart-cry of a 
child questioning the mysteries that are as old as 
humanity itself. Yesterday Davy had been a 
chubby little mite, full of laughter and frolic and 
tears ; yesterday one might have come close to him, 
might have held his little hand, might have smiled 
back an answer into his wide, brown, questioning 
eyes. Today he was not; there was left of him but 
a pair of tiny, half -worn overalls — the baby's first 
little overalls, of which he was so proud ! 

So I wrote to poor little Joe Riley Apperson, who 
wanted Davy, and who could not understand any 
more than I can understand; for I knew what was 
in his heart, and I understood that even "hewin" 
could not wholly assuage his loneliness. And when 
I had finished I took my tackle and slipped away 
toward the Brianon and the river. 

Once there I made due appointment with Wash, 
and then I went straightway to sleep. 

The morning of our projected fishing dawned 
fresh and fair. That it is three miles from the house 
to the mouth of the Brianon I knew then as well as 
I know the same fact now. For the first mile there 
is pasture land; passing this, one comes to the bot- 
toms where Wash says that the pumpkin- vines grow 
so fast that the young pumpkins are invariably worn 
off by dragging across the furrows. At the end of 
the last mile, on the narrow peninsula that projects 
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between the river and the creek, the canebrake lies — 
a tangle of marsh growth it is, the soil of which, in 
the times of the summer rains, sticketh closer than a 
brother should. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of approach, how- 
ever, the junction of the streams forms a notable 
fishing ground, and the white perch that lurk in 
the pools below are "gamey" to a degree. So when 
our coffee had been despatched we took the "nigh 
cut" through the hills and strode on joyously across 
the stubble, thus coming in due season to the outer- 
most edge of the cane. 

Stopping a moment there, and being forewarned 
by previous experience of the mud which was to 
come, I sat down and drew from my pack a pair of 
overshoes. Then, the "rubbers" being adjusted to 
my feet, I plunged in boldly and Wash followed 
after me. 

But the mud of a Southern cane-brake is an odd 
and treacherous stuff; sometimes it holds one fast, 
again it looses suddenly so that one falls into undig- 
nified attitudes. This morning it evinced an unal- 
terable attachment for my new rubber overshoes. 

Now, ordinarily, I am a patient man. When my 
pipe draws well, and the west wind ripples through 
the alder leaves, and the sunshine falls on the river, 
flecking the pools with light and shade, I can endure 
with measurable fortitude the changes and the ills 
of life. But on this particular morning first one rub- 
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ber stuck fast and then the other, and when, with 
my usual forbearance, I had recovered them, they 
straightway stuck again; hence I hold that I was 
altogether excusable when I stopped and uplifted 
my voice calling upon the heavens to witness the 
depravity of the soil and the shoes. 

"Wash," queried I, "did you ever see the like 
of it?" 

"Naw," replied my friend, "I has not — ^not afore 
this, I haint. I never knowed a man afore ter be 
fool emough ter w'ar them things in a swamp !" 

I disregarded the personal allusion, and having 
nothing further to say I picked up the overshoes 
and regarded them belligerently. 

"Well?" I ejaculated at last. 

"Wa-al," philosophized Wash, "thar's allers some 
way out'n trubbel ef yer'U only take an' look fer 
hit. I s'pose you never heered, now, how ole Unker 
Barkis Williamson kep' his hat f'm blowin' off?" 

I turned with interest. "No," I replied, "I haven't 
heard that. How was it?" 

Wash turned his quid in his cheek. "He jest 
didn't w'ar no hat," he answered quietly. 

The hint was obvious. I took the "rubbers" and 
cast them with objurgations as far as I could into 
the cane. Then, being relieved, we took up the 
march again; true, we got muddy, but what is a 
little mud when the end of the journey means a 
grassy spot at the joining of the waters, a great 
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beech tree with projecting roots, and rest and 
refreshment unlimited? When we had reached the 
spot and had "set'' our hooks, we sat down for a 
moment to smoke and to compose our minds. 

Ah, to lean back luxuriously against the big, 
rough bole of a tree, and to listen to the morning 
train going up by Keowee ! My reverie was broken, 
however, by a strain on my fishing line. "Score 
one!" I cried exultantly as I dropped a two- 
pounder on the grass at Wash's feet. 

"Easy, Squire, easy!" cautioned he, as he too 
landed a fish. "Don't yer git excited now, an' go ter 
tirin' yerse'f down. Kinder slow an' res'ful like is 
the way wi' these here pearch." 

I saw the force of his remark. Moreover that man 
is no fisherman who takes not his ease becomingly. 
Nevertheless for an hour the fish bit hungrily, then 
Wash shifted his position to the other side of the 
tree, and presently at a tug on my line I cast out 
on the bank a long round squirming thing with a 
flat head and glittering eyes. Freeing his mouth 
from my hook, my catch coiled himself and struck 
at me viciously. 

I hate a snake I jumped backward hastily 

and overturned a gourd of bait. My enemy, amid 
the confusion, slipped nimbly into the water again. 

Wash looked round the tree. "Eel?" he asked. 

"No," I replied, "a snake — ^he got away." 

My friend glanced knowingly at the overturned 
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gourd. "I sees," he returned dryly, "'at both uv yer 
got away." 

Considering this a reflection on my courage, I did 
not answer immediately, and for a time we both 
fished in silence; but, the run of our luck being 
broken, after a little while we laid aside our rods 
and sat down for another smoke. 

"Snakes," ruminated Wash, "is cuyious creeturs — 
sometimes they swallers one anu'rr. I has seed 'em 
do the like o' that." 

"Serpents of the constrictor class," I assented, "do 
crush other kinds and swallow them." 

Wash looked at me doubtfully. "Hit wam't none 
o' them furrin snakes what I seed," he answered. 
"Hit war jest plain black-snakes an^ these here 
white-spotted king-snakes. They'll swaller one 
anu'rr shore!" 

I seated myself more comfortably. "For 
instance?" I suggested. 

Wash knocked the ashes from his old cob pipe, 
laid it carefully aside and bit off a chew from his 
plug. 

"Fer'n instance," he went on, accommodatingly, 
"you knows. Squire, the ole straw fiel' right down 
thar behine my shack — ^that un what is in nex' the 
road whar hit comes up the hill f'm the bridge?" 

I knew the field. There are crickets there to 
which, if they are cunningly cast, even the wariest 
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perch will rise. "I am acquainted with the place," 
I replied. "Go on." 

"Wa-al, suh, hit was along endurin' uv the spring 
'at I went down in that fiel' bekase I was a needin' 
uv some bait. Hit was putty eariy in the momin', 
too, fer hit air no joke ter be a kechin' crickets wi' 
the sun a br'ilin' at the back uv yer neck. Well's I 
recklec' hit was jest as the momin' star was a f adin' 
'at I come along pas' the breas' uv the hill a stirrin' 
uv the broom-grass an' a watchin' fer the crickets 
ter hop, when jest thar below the big rock whar the 
sassaf ac bushes is, I seed the straw a shakin' an' 
the weeds a dancin' jest like a sort of tumblement 
was a gwine on tharabout. Now in gennerly I aint 
cuyious when the broomstraw's a shakin', but some- 
how er nu'rr on that momin' I jest natchully clum 
the rock an' looked down, an' thar I seed 'em." 

"Saw whatl" I asked. 

Wash spat at a stone. "Seed the snakes," he 
replied. "Thar was two un 'em. One was a big 
keen black-snake; 'tother was a king. Squire, ef 
you had a been thar you'd a thort 'at a cirkis was a 
gwine on. When I seed 'em they'd done laid out a 
reg-ler track — ^a roun' track sorter like a cirkis ring 
— an' each one was a chasin' uv the 'tother un. Man, 
hit war a sight 1 I jest flattened myse'f on that thar 
rock an' looked tell my eyes bulged out." 

"Running, were they?" I inquired by way of 
parenthesis. 
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Wash nodded. "Wuss'n racehosses!" he said. 
**Squire, hit's a f ack, a man lookin' at 'em 'ud shordy 
ha' thort 'at them thar snakes war greased. Roun' 
an' roun', they went; roun' an' roun' — each one's 
head a gittin' nigher an' nigher ter the tail uv the 
'tother un." 

"By lessening the radius of the circle, I suppose," 
I interpolated here. 

My friend shook his head. "Lessenin' nothin'!" 
he said emphatically, "nothin' 'cep' the distance 
between 'em! Squire, kaint yer see how 'twas? 
Them thar snakes was jest natchully outrunnin' one 
anu'rr 1" 

I think I sighed 1 How hard it is to get an imag- 
inative person to be scientifically accurate. "One 
caught the other, I presume," I remarked as non- 
chalantly as I could. 

Wash looked at me in sudden surprise. "Both 
cotch the 'tother," he said. 

"Why, that was remarkable," I put in. 

"Jest what I says 1" agreed Wash cordially. "The 
whole thing was remarkable. Tas, suh, each one 
overtuk the 'tother un an' then. Squire, yer may dog 
my cats ef each un didn't reach right out an' ketch 
a holt uv 'tother's tail." 

"What happened then?" I inquired. 

"Thar was a swallerin'." 

"Big one swallow the little one?" 

My companion looked aggrieved. "Squire, they 
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was both the same size," he replied very earnestly. 

"Hit war nigh an hour 'at I lain thar a watchin' 
UY 'em — the black-snake a swaUerin' uy the king- 
snake an' the king-snake a swallerin' uv the blad:, 
an', you may bleeve me er not, Squire, but when the 
hour was up that thar groun' was as bare o' snakes 
as is that thar baitgourd thar." 

"Why," I asked in surprise, "whatever had be- 
come of them?" 

"Squire," returned Wash, confidentially, "them 
snakes had swallered one anu'rr !" 

I reached humbly for the lunch— why comment 
on a mirade. 
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vin 

CUTTING THE CABDS 

It was on the last Sabbath in the month that I 
made my last trip for the summer to Wash Boze- 
man's cabin door. Already the season was waning, 
already the sun was losing its former fierceness, 
already a purple mist hung over the distant hills 
and the tall rag- weeds in the upland stubble wore 
plumes of dusty gold. The sumac on the slopes, too, 
marked the waning of the year, and the sassafras 
that grew among the gullies; while down in the 
riverside fields where the corn, stripped of its blades 
at fodder-pulling time, had once stood stiff and 
unbeautiful, the trailing morning glories were grow- 
ing and blossoming — ^were reclothing with a newer 
green the gaunt and denuded stalks. A royal gar- 
ment, this woven by the later growth, a vestment of 
trailing velvet, a robe shot with pink and with star- 
like white, and broidered with the purple of the 
half -shut, sleeping blossoms. 

Standing at the open door, I looked out upon the 
road and the river. Along the highway there were 
groups of country-folk going up toward Lower 
Behoboth, and although it was my purpose on the 
morrow to fish, it was good to stand there in the 
warm forenoon and watch the full harvest time of 
the year drawing close to hand. 
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Noting my presence Wash called to me hospitably, 
and when I had responded he led the way to the 
shade of the oaks on the hillside above the spring. 
There we sat down; below us lay the river spanned 
by the familiar bridge, beyond was the tortuous 
road, sunlit and, now that the people were past, 
deserted. 

"It is the last Sunday in the month," I remarked, 
"and the people are at church, and the priest is 
before the altar, but God — I think God is out here 
where the river slips down the valley, or else yonder 
m the still fields, the sunlight, and the silences. 
What is your opinion, my friend?" 

The philosopher of the river shook his head 
doubtfully. "I dunno. Squire," he replied; "I dunno 
whar God is — I haint strong on theologer, nohow. 
But you an' me air here, an' termorrer ef hit don't 
rain we is a gwine atter them fish. Meantime, 
Squire, you needn' be 'polergizin' fer not gwine ter 
chu'ch terday. Likely ef yer was thar ye'rd be fast 
asleep wi' yer snorin' a disturbin' uv the meetin'." 

I was too well satisfied to provoke any argument 
concerning my habit of sonmolence. I leaned my 
head back against the roughened tree trunk, half 
closed my eyes and pretended to doze. Presently 
on the long red stretch of road that leads down to 
the river a vehicle came into view and I sat up and 
gazed at it. It was not preaching day at Mount 
Enon, and the congregation for Lower Rehoboth 
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had passed by an hour ago. Who, then, could this 
be who came journeying so carelessly across the hills 
and down the long slopes that confine the Keowee? 
As the conveyance drew nearer I saw that it was 
what we call in Bellville "a drummer's wagon," for 
it had a covered seat in front and bore a burden of 
trunks behind. 

I called Wash's notice to the intruding team, and 
together we watched it as it descended into the val- 
ley, crossed the bridge, and crawled up the hill 
toward the spot where we sat. When it was fairly 
abreast of us, the driver — ^he was a negro and was 
exceedingly black — ^halted his team tentatively, 
while from beside him a pompous-looking, red- 
faced man stood up, stretched his legs, and ad- 
dressed us sharply. 

"Friends," quoth he, "is this the right route to the 
railrud?" 

Being by nature a modest man and here, at best, 
only a guest, I deferred to Wash, waving my hand 
toward him and pufl^g my relighted pipe vigor- 
ously. 

But the man of the river did not answer at once. 
Instead, he gave me a sidewise glance, turned his 
tobacco in his cheek, and spat. 

"Aw-w-w !" he finally replied, brightening up and 
showing an air of sudden and great enlightenment, 
"I ketches on nowl You means the r-a-1-e-r-o-a-d ! 
Y-a-a-s, this here air the way ter the stashun, an' 
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you'll shore come ter hit in time ef yer shows per- 
seveerunoe an' goes fur enuff— But, 'light, fren', 
light down out'n that owdacious long buggy an' 
gie yer laigs thar dues. Hit's nigh dinner time at 
our house— We eats at twelve— an' thar's spring 
water an' good oomp'ny here an' a cool place wharein 
ter res'." 

However tempting this offer of refreshment, the 
newcomer seemed undecided; but the sun truly 
marked the hour of noon and the negro— really he 
was a man of perception and added to my respect 
for his race— careful alike of his mules and the 
health of his father's son, drew his team aside from 
the highway and b^an informally to unharness 
and to "feed." Seeing, therefore, the vanity of any 
protest, our visitor descended from his seat and came 
up to us looking curiously from one to t^e other, 
swinging his arms about, and stamping impatiently. 

"I left Philippi at seven this morning," he ejacu- 
lated, clipping his words viciously. "Been drivin' 
all day — ^aint got to Keowee station yet. Want to 
catch a train there — ^Nigger slow, mules slow ; losin' 
time now 1" 

Seeing that he was annoyed, I busied myself with 
getting friend fish and com bread from the cabin 
and arranging a doth on the grass, but Wash took 
advantage of the delay thus occasioned to answer 
our guest in suitable terms. 

"Stranger, ye air in too much has'e," he said, eam- 
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estly, "an' tharfore yer feels disturbed. Has'e air 
a pow'ful onhealthy thing, 'speshually of a Sunday; 
an' termorrer Keewee'll be right whar hit is 'terday, 
an' the passenger trainsll keep gwine on an' you 
kin spen' yer money jest the same. Set down, fren', 
an' eat — ^hit aint no use uv hurryin' 1" 

Being duly reproved, the other fell silent and 
after we had eaten he seemed to repent himself of 
his recent wish to be gone. First he smoked our 
tobacco, then for a long time he told us stories of his 
doings until he grew to be a hero in our eyes and 
we ourselves felt humbled and abashed because of 
insignificance. Later (on account of the day we 
should have been indignant, but Wash and I — ^ah, 
well, we of the river are tolerant folk!) he drew 
out a package of playing cards. For a moment he 
fumbled with them carelessly, then he turned to me. 

"I'll bet yer," he said in his off-hand way, "that I 
can cut the ace of spades at the very first pass at the 
deck." 

I shook my head sadly. At poker, now, whidi I 
learned in my youth — ^But it was the Sabbath day; 
besides, I had long ago been taught the utter futility 
of betting on another man's trick. 

A gleam of interest, however, arose in the eyes of 
Wash. "'Low me ter shuffle them kyards?" he asked. 

"Certainly," responded the other, "you shuffle 'em 
and 111 cut the ace of spades." 
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"Squire," said Wash, sententiously, "loan me a 
dollar here.'' 

I took out my pocketbook, opened it, and handed 
the coin to him. "A fool and his money," I moral- 
ized ambiguously, "are very soon parted, it seems." 

Wash had taken the cards and was shuffling them 
carefully. "Yas, Squire," he responded with solem- 
nity, "that air jest about the way of hit — an' may 
the Lord ha' mussy on the fool! An' now my on- 
known fren'," he went on as he turned to the other, 
"you kiwer that money an' cut them kyards, an' ef 
you cuts the ace o' spades the Squire's dollar air 
youm." 

The wayfarer, taking the cards, looked at them, 
smiled sweetly, and slyly winked at me. Then he 
drew a knife from his pocket* 

"It's like findin' money," he said as he drove the 
keen blade by one swift stroke through the entire 
thickness of the deck. Afterward he turned to me. 
"Ill leave it to the Squire," he went on to say, "if I 
haven't cut the ace in question, and every other card 
that there is!" 

I was sorry for Wash and I looked at him; and 
Wash raised his eyes and sighed. 

"Ter bet of a Sunday air wrong," he remarked 
resignedly, "an' them what does hit aint never gwine 
ter prosper." He took a chew from his tobacco plug 
and worked the quid back into his cheek; then he 
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shook his sleeve gently and the ace of spades fell 
out. 

"You didn't cut hit, stranger," he continued, "an' 
yo' nigger's a hamessin' up." 

When the man was gone and the wagon had 
finally disappeared, Wash handed my dollar back 
to me and sat for a long time regarding the one he 
had won. 

"He war too shore," he soliloquized, "an' he 
knowed too much, but I hadn't oughter ha' done hit 
uv a Sunday. I never was raised ter bet on meetin' 
day, an' I'll gie the money to ole Parson Bowles the 
nex' time he comes this way." 

"Ah 1" said I from the heights of a superior virtue, 
"so your conscience is hurting you, eh?" 

"Naw," replied Wash with nonchalance, "naw, sir, 
a takin' uv that man's money don't lay on my con- 
science none, kase I followed the Scriptur' straight" 

I laughed in derision. "How do you make that 
out?" I asked. 

My friend regarded me pityingly. "He come here 
a stranger," he answered, "an' we-alls tuk him inP^ 

I was far too much surprised by this interpreta- 
tion to be able immediately to deny any share 
in the sabbath-breaking, and when I thought to do 
so the conversation had passed to other things. 

So, listening to many another jest and story, I 
lingered at the cabin and the spring until the after- 
noon was drawing to a close. Then, making my 
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farewells, I went on across the bridge and up the 
long road to the old house which is most truly mine 
own. There in the fading light a woman — ^who 
was once the girl of the olden time — ^was waiting 
quietly for me, and for a time we talked; but when 
the sunset began to gild the hillcrests we fell 
strangely silent and sat together looking into the 
west For your hills of the Keowee are mystical, 
and all unconsciously they lead people away from 
themselves and out into the vast unknown. And 
beyond the Keowee hills there are other hills, and 
beyond these others still; and so on and on until 
one comes at last to the measureless distances and 
the cloud mountains of the sky. And at such times 
there seems no end to the earth, no beginning to the 
sky; and one gazes and is filled with longing, for- 
getting that in the land of dreams no material foot 
may be set. 

For a long time we remained thus, and then the 
darkness came, shutting out the world and leaving 
us to ourselves. Rising, I went over and stood 
beside her chair. 

"Marian?" I said. 

It was very dark. From the trees in the avenue 
there came the sound of the wind in the leaves and 
the chirr-chirr-chirr of the restless katydids. 

"Marian?'' I whispered again. 

There was no answer— only a tiny pressure from 
the soft and shapely hand that I held. 
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